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Where the individual enjoys com- 
plete or almost complete liberty of 
choice, there will always be some 
obvious material waste. Where 
there is no liberty of choice there is 
little obvious waste, but the material 
and spiritual waste hidden in the 
centralization of power and decision 
is infinitely greater. If man’s cour- 
age is to continue upward he must 
retain his liberty of choice and its 
consequent burden of responsibility. 
To surrender these to an overlord 
is to halt human progress. 
W. L. CLayton 
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Social Security and Social Work 


Frank J. Bruno 


(6x TEW occasions teach new duties” and 
when we grow tired of the way of 
doing things we change their names. Social 
security is the latest of our shibboleths, 
invented by someone between the President’s 
Commission on Economic Security and the 
Senate of the United States. None the less, 
as we look at this newcomer, its appearance 
is pleasing ; it suggests some values we had 
not always kept in mind, but which it takes 
no uncanny insight to recognize as among 
some of the eternal goals of human effort. 
~ When the older order of things was break- 
ing up under the impact of the oncoming 
industrial order and men who had lost their 
bearings were anxiously asking what all this 
new wealth with its tragically uneven distri- 
bution might mean, a French economist said : 
“Tt is not the insufficiency of pay which 
constitutes in general and apart from excep- 
tional cases the social evil of today, but the 
precariousness of employment.” + Most of 
the careful observers of the rapidly chang- 
ing modern scene have perceived that it is 
this insecurity, even more than the lowness 
of the standard of living, that terrifies the 
modern workman. Low standard of living 
is as old as the human race. For untold 
ages it was the inescapable lot of the vast 
majority of mankind, and most of them had 
managed to live satisfactorily with it. They 
might be undernourished, they might even 
die in famines, they certainly lacked most of 
the “ things ” with which we clutter up our 
lives. W.H. Hudson in the story of the 
Shepherd’s life in the South Wiltshire 
Downs? describes a life maintained on a level 
of barest subsistence; but it was a happy 


*Beaulieu, Leroy, quoted by Pigou: Economics 
of Welfare, London, 1920, p. 618. 

Hudson, W. H.: A Shepherd’s Life, Dutton, 
New York, 1921. 


life. There was deep and inescapable pov- 
erty, but there was no degradation or stigma. 
As a son of agriculturists, his life was filled 
with adventure and interesting things to do 
and to learn, although he was very poor. In 
a general way, the vivid description Hudson 
gives of plain living is probably a faithful re- 
flection of much of man’s experience in the 
simpler ages when there was much less 
wealth, less communication, less mobility, 
but a comparative permanency and an 
habitual relationship with one’s kind that 
built the walls of security around the lives 
of those days. 

This sort of description may rightly be 
accused of over-simplification: there were 
stresses and uncertainties and tragedies and 
terrifying insecurities in all ages. And so 
it must be admitted. All that can be claimed 
is that ordinarily in a relatively small, stable, 
and simple society folks had a chance to fit 
acceptably into certain social customs and 
relationships from which they derived that 
sense of security whose lack we are coming 
to see is one of the major challenges of 
modern society. 

It is necessary, also, to recognize that it 
does not follow, because men have made sat- 
isfactory terms with a low standard of living, 
that a low standard of living today is de- 
sirable, or even defensible. It is possible 
to be poor but happy in an economic system 
of deficit, when the meager resources are 
shared with a rough approximation of equal- 
ity; but in an age of such potential wealth 
as ours, the penury of any considerable por- 
tion of the population becomes a scandal and 
an indictment against the social morality of 
our time. 


WE are coming to understand, however, 
that security is a broader term than the as- 
219 
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surance of economic support; that in fact 
economic support is but one of the elements 
of security, and that there are times when its 
attainment fails to provide the regard of one’s 
fellows or a sense of belonging among them 
essential to satisfactory social living. 

If I may follow the method of my craft, I 
should like to analyze the concept of security 
into three parts, with only one of which we 
can be concerned in this paper, not because 
they all are not of great importance, but be- 
cause of the plans of the program committee, 
as well as a decent regard for the time limit. 

(a) We might discuss economic security ; 
that assurance every worker hopes to win by 
his labor, an assurance upon which he knows 
a good deal of his success as husband and as 
father depends. It is this aspect of security 
that Leroy Beaulieu had in mind when his 
words are literally understood; it is this 
sort of security which devices such as col- 
lective bargaining, the minimum wage, the 
family wage, social insurance, and a social- 
ized relief program attempt to provide, and 
which we in the United States are very far 
from reaching. Our general standard of 
living is relatively high, probably the highest 
in the world, but the economic security of 
our workers is the lowest of any industrial 
country on earth. There are today more 
unemployed in the United States than in 
all of Europe ;° and, unlike the unemployed 
in these other nations, ours are unprotected 
by any plan of social insurance or even the 
most primitive assurance of relief. No other 
civilized nation exposes its workers to such 
a degree of economic insecurity. 

(b) Or we might take up the term security 
or insecurity as we have come to use it in a 
psychiatric sense ; the effect upon personality 
of being adequate or inadequate relative to 
the demands made upon it. Both Adler, in his 
concept of the inferiority complex, and Freud, 
in his analysis of the means by which the 
insecure person protects himself from a rec- 
ognition of his inadequacy, have made us 
familiar with this usage of the word. In 
fact, if we are at all honest with ourselves, 
who of us does not know through our own 
experiences a good deal about the way the 
panicky person within us runs terrified from 
some demands, or blindly denies their claim 


* Buell, Raymond Leslie: The Dangerous Year, 
Foreign Policy Ass’n, New York, 1936, p. 73. 


upon him. An exploration of that insecurity 
is, also, not our task. Psychiatrists have 
done some of their best work in this area of 
experience and will probably contribute still 
more to our understanding of defeat and 
frustration. 

(c) But the angle of security to which we 
shall direct our attention today is that grow- 
ing out of our place in a social group. Is 
it an accepted place, regarded by our peers 
as honorable or satisfactory, or are we set 
in a relationship of inferiority or stigmatized 
as unacceptable? W. I. Thomas has pointed 
out, in his studies of the transplanted Polish 
family and of the delinquent girl,* how cru- 
cial the presence or absence of this aspect 
of security may be in the life of a person. 
\We not only have to live in harmony with 
ourselves, as the psychiatrists rightly point 
out, we must have the respect of the persons 
with whom we associate. Their approval 
of us is the touch that makes living and all 
its activities tolerable. The knowledge that 
our associates respect us, that they depend 
to any degree upon our co-operation, gives 
us the satisfaction essential to continuous 
and pleasurable effort, as well as peace of 
mind itself. 

Classifications, especially when applied to 
human beings, play tricks on us, and it can 
be rightly objected that after all it is prac- 
tically impossible to separate these three 
concepts of security, so as to treat one of 
them to the exclusion of the other two. A 
person will find social security more readily 
if his own personality is adequate to the 
demands made upon it, as well as if his 
economic security is assured. The validity 
of that criticism is obvious. Perhaps a bet- 
ter way of defining our approach is to say 
that social security will be followed as the 
major theme, but that acknowledgment of 
the necessity for economic and personality 
security as well will underlie the discussion 
to follow. 


CONTEMPORARY society, the social 
order brought about by the industrial revo- 
lution, is very hard on this quality in human 
relations. In comparison with the society it 
supplanted it is characterized by anonymity 
and mobility of both persons and ideas. With 


* Polish Peasant in Europe and America, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1920; and The Unad- 
justed Girl, Little Brown, 1923. 
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notable exceptions such as the devastations 
created by wars, of which the social disorder 
of Germany after the One Hundred Years 
War is a tragic example, pre-industrial society 
was largely characterized by small communi- 
ties of folk who were born, lived, and died 
within narrow geographical boundaries ; who 
came to know each other well and who ac- 
quired a sense of belonging in the place they 
inhabited. In such a stable and small com- 
munity the sense of social security had a 
perfect chance to develop. People who lived 
continuously in the same neighborhood ad- 
justed themselves to each other and lent 
each other that mutual recognition we are 
describing as social security. Although there 
was no uniformity, the status of each per- 
son was definitely prescribed. This acknowl- 
edged standing connoted that each was neces- 
sary for the success of all. Even the men- 
tally deficient person, if capable of taking 
care of himself physically, was acceptable ; 
if he were good natured and given to guile- 
less comment, he might even, as a court 
jester, acquire standing of some prominence. 


‘Will Rogers affected the mannerisms of the 


fool of simple society to carry his very shrewd 
and incisive comments on contemporary 
social problems, as many a brilliant man be- 
fore him had done. And it is significant 
that, possessing an ample supply of brains, 
he chose the vocabulary and the pose of 
the simple minded, as affording him a means 
of saying what he wanted to say without 
creating resentment or misunderstanding. 
In a society where the pace was leisurely, 
people came to know each other well, and 
they had to get along with each other, so 
that even the fool had a place, and it was 
not necessary to create courts of justice to 
control him or institutions to re-educate him. 

In such a society much of the work and 
fun were experienced in common. People 
banded together to build their houses, to 
reap their crops, and to burn wood for 
charcoal; they worshipped at the same 
church, sometimes superstitiously, to be sure, 
but also reverently. They played together, 
often foolishly or roughly, but sometimes 
with high art, as at Oberammergau. When 
one of their number died, the hands of his 
fellows prepared his body for the earth; and 
when one was born, neighbor women tended 
the mother and her child in their days of 
helplessness. Without such close co-opera- 
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tive activity man could not have survived. 
And in this close integration each person 
had an essential role, and one that contrib- 
uted to his sense of social security. 

The capacity of pre-industrial society to 
produce goods was never sufficient to es- 
tablish what to us would seem even the low- 
est standard of living; and, in the effort to 
produce the greatest possible maximum, 
every worker was drafted—even very young 
children. Men were at a premium; they 
were essential to any standard of living at 
all, and so each one found some place; a 
place where he had ample evidence of being 
wanted ; of contributing something essential 
to the maintenance of society. 

In these simpler social relations the tech- 
nic of communication was speech ; in face-to- 


face communities of low mobility, people 


did not read books or newspapers, or have 
the use of the telegraph or the postal sys- 
tem. Conversation is the art required of 
folks who would get on in small, stable com- 
munities, and no other method of communi- 
cation is necessary. Now, conversation has 
certain social concomitants not inherent in 
our other means of communications; there 
is an element of equality between persons 
engaged in it ; there must be a give-and-take, 
a degree of mutual consideration and rec- 
ognition not involved in any other form of 
human intercourse. And how well we know 
that there is no substitute for it, as we 
read the racy and vigorous conversation of 
Shakespeare and then compare it with the 
conversation we know. There is a reality, 
a sense of intellectual and emotional power, 
alongside of which our talk becomes mere 
verbiage. You may remember the comment 
of Emerson that we have learned to tell time 
by the watch but have forgotten how to tell 
it by the stars. So we have learned to read, 
and to those of us who find satisfaction in 
that sort of communication, it is ample com- 
pensation for the lost art of conversation. 
But it has the seeds of indifference to social 
responsibilities, as it is quite capable of being 
pursued entirely alone. 


IN contrast with all this competition has 
been deified and co-operation degraded in 
the last century and a half. The story of this 
vicious inversion of values is too long to be 
traced here. But the result has been disas- 
trous to the social well-being of everyone 
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and has done more to destroy the social se- 
curity of which we are thinking than any 
single development in human history. In 
spite of the scientific accolade given the 
survival of the fittest by the biological theory 
of evolution, and its elevation in the theory 
of laissez faire to the throne of pre-eminence 
by the blessing of classical economics, com- 
petition is not the primary law of nature. 
Competition has a place, and an important 
place, in providing the stimulation neces- 
sary to bring out the best there is in one; 
but it is competition within the pattern of 
co-operation, else it leads straight to anarchy 
and lays an incalculable burden upon the 
losers in the struggle. There probably has 
never been in the whole history of mankind 
a prostitution so hideous as that which places 
the label of supreme virtue upon the compet- 
itive spirit. It could not have come about 
when conditions of life were hard; when the 
best efforts of all were necessary in order 
that any might live. It is a grim commen- 
tary on the perversity of fate that the vast 
increase of wealth, with the possibility of a 
corresponding elevation in the universal 
standard of living, has loosened forces of 
indifference to the fate of our fellows and 
has called that indifference good. 

Of course, the industrial organization of 
society has produced unprecedented advan- 
tages. It has created a wealth of goods of 
which our ancestors never dreamed. No 
doubt the majority of its participants have 
been greatly benefited by the shift from an 
economic organization centering in the home 
to one assembled in huge capitalistic enter- 
prises. Not only have there been great in- 
creases in standards of living, but certain 
communal activities have been made possible 
by this increased wealth which seem natural 
enough now to us, but which could not 
have been considered even a short century 
ago. Education at public expense for all 
children, which will take any young person 
almost as far as he is intellectually able to 
go, is its product. Public health has been 
spread so efficiently that the dread epidemics 
of the past are for the most part conquered, 
and the potential span of life more than 
doubled within a century. And this protec- 
tion is available, like education, as a common 
service, on a communal basis. If there were 
not a surplus of wealth produced over and 
above the bare necessities of life, there would 


be no money for education, nor for public 
health, nor for the many other public sery- 
ices—no matter how much science had de- 
veloped and pointed out what could be done, 
Children in the past worked from an age 
that seems barbarous to us now. They are 
now prevented from contributing to the in- 
come of their families from the age of five 
or six, not because we are more humane than 
our forefathers, but at least in part because 
now their work is not required to produce 
needed goods. I would not be understood 
as being oblivious to the great and wide- 
spread benefits that have flowed from the 
sciences and inventions which have revolu- 
tionized society. Nothing is gained by ignor- 
ing these facts, and our argument would be 
weaker if it were based upon only the evil 
results of the new order. However, I do 
not think anything good whatever has flowed 
from the theories of competition which arose 
as apologies for the new industrial order as 
its dehumanizing results were beginning to 
be appraised by an outraged moral judgment 
at the opening of the Nineteenth Century. 
If Adam Smith, John Mill, Ricardo, and the 
other founders of the classical school of eco- 
nomics had seen the moral cowardice of free 
competition and the awful price mankind 
would have to pay for it, and therefore had 
set themselves to the much harder task of 
describing the social control in the newer 
economic order necessary to insure a socially 
desirable use of its opportunities, for partici- 
pation in its work and for sharing in its 
benefits, this sad and tottering world we 
know would have been a saner and sounder 
society, although it might not have become 
so wealthy. 

You remember one of Miss Richmond’s 
often quoted sentences: “ Civilization drops 
every now and then some necessary part of 
its luggage—and has to travel back to pick 
it up.”* Social work came into existence 
because there were these lost values ; because 
folks could not understand why all were 
not sharing the new wealth, or because they 
were horrified at the penalties of progress 
apparent all about them. They thought 
largely in economic terms, and social ideals 
were largely moralistic, especially in terms 
of the “ worthiness ” or “ unworthiness ” of 


5Mary E. Richmond: The Good Neighbor, 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1911, p. 22. 
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the victims of the new order. Only gradu- 
ally and dimly has it become apparent that 
the most damaging cost paid for forgetting 
that co-operation is the primary law of 
society is the uselessness to which the lives 
of a large, and apparently an increasing, pro- 
portion of the population are reduced. 
Those who succeeded in our competitive 
order gradually developed substitute meth- 
ods of co-operation and mutual effort to fill 
the need created by our dehumanized com- 
munities. The City of London is filled with 
trade guilds, remnants of the precarious 
early days when survival could be won only 
by the union of forces, and they persist as 
social clubs affording satisfying chances for 
continuous human relations. And what a 
welter of such organizations has spread over 
our land. From the service clubs, despised by 
the intelligentsia, to manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, Masonic and lodges of other orders, to 
professional organizations such as our own, 
every successful man as well as his wife finds 
in numbers of them adequate substitutes for 
the intimacies of a simpler society, and 
places where they can share experiences, 
hopes, and philosophies with their equals. 
But for those whose efforts to fit into our 
industrial order are successful, the best of 
all sustaining forces is that success itself; 
consciousness of one’s worth, of one’s place 
in the scheme of things; a satisfactory sense 
of one’s importance ‘to others; and pride in 
sharing responsibility for a hard task. These 
satisfactions are not confined to leaders and 
those who form the policies of our great 
corporations. Workingmen speak of “ our 
railroad,” “our business,” “ our factory,” 
not because they are under any delusions 
about the ownership of any of these con- 
cerns, but because by this identification with 
their work the workers make that emotional 
bond on which their social security depends. 
The beauty, the dignity, the serviceableness 
of the product becomes the quality of its 
maker, and he can take his place among 
his fellows as an essential member of society. 
This identification of the worker with his 
work unites him with all who collaborate 
with him in his work, and makes anew and 
somewhat temporarily that face-to-face so- 
ciety which folks automatically create when 
they are engaged in a common task. A story 
was told by one of our students about the 
attendants at a gas station at which he was 
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employed. ‘One of the men was injured and 
at the hospital it was discovered that a blood 
transfusion was necessary. When his fellows 
were approached, every man_ instantly 
volunteered. 

But even if a place at the world’s work- 
shop at a living wage were assured to all, 
there still would be some areas of social 
insecurity ; that of the newcomer to a city 
from the rural background; of the immi- 
grant, the Negro, the sick, the delinquent, the 
illegitimate. Their loss of accepted place in 
society would challenge our best abilities. 
But the terrible specter of worklessness 
presents the possibility of a social insecurity 
so appalling as to put all other problems, 
for the moment, in a secondary place. 

Once in a while, we catch a glimpse of 
the social outlawry under which the unem- 
ployed dependent are held by more fortu- 
nate members of society. As responsible a 
person as the president of the Illinois Medi- 
cal Society, in his annual address on May 
20th last, in criticizing the Social Security 
Act, thus characterized its possible bene- 
ficiaries: “. . . the idle, the shiftless, and 
subnormal, together with 3,000,000 aliens 
who are now on the dole, and who will be 
housed, nourished and medically cared for 
by the people whose prosperity they be- 
grudged and whose ideals they betrayed.” 


IT was said above that social work came into 
existence when folks recognized that the new 
social order demanded a new method for 
dealing with the people in trouble because 
the older means of help were not equal to 
the tasks. But social work in common with 
the philosophy of its day saw only dimly the 
social helplessness of its clients. A few of 
its leaders were conscious of this; but the 
concept did not win wide acceptance. Con- 
sequently, some of the very methods of social 
work have tended to shatter still further the 
social pride and self-confidence of the clients. 
We social workers have dictated to them 
where they could and where they could not 
live; we have dressed them in cast-off 
clothes; they have eaten food of our choos- 
ing. They have received help on conditions 
that often ignored the worth of their own 
intelligence ; their homes have ceased to be 
inviolate castles and have been perforce open 
to us on terms that were not reciprocal. The 
laws in many of our states disenfranchise 
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recipients of relief, and in all our states the 
laws complacently permit them to starve if 
they have lost, through seeking work from 
place to place, a legal claim of residence in 
any given locality. We wince under such a 
recital as this, and are likely to say in de- 
fense, “ Yes, but by what other method 
could we have learned ; and who in the early 
days of social work knew anything about 
morale, or about social security?” The 
answer will have to be, “ No one.” But that 
does not mitigate the loss of self-respect our 
clients have suffered as a result of our 
methods. If our treatment of the dependent 
has been bad, that of the delinquent has been 
worse. His problem is divorced from eco- 
nomic factors, at least in its superficial as- 
pects, and rather is one of social failure. 
Though we have not recognized him as such, 
the delinquent is one who has sought unsuc- 
cessfully for security in our social order. If 
we had intentionally devised a plan to break 
the self-respect of the delinquent, and to 
obliterate his confidence in his ability to 
share in the social adventure or his faith 
in people, we could scarcely have done worse. 
It is scarcely an accidental coincidence that 
we in America are blessed with the largest 
number of criminals that a country ever had 
in a period of peace. 

Turning to remedies and asking what to 
do about it is not so discouraging as the 
bleak picture just drawn. In the first place, 
there is something on the credit side of the 
ledger when a point of view has been gained. 
It is a real stage in professional advance- 
ment when we have gathered all the fore- 
shadowings of this need of the human spirit, 
given it a name, and set it up as the actual 
goal of social effort. It will be a long, long 
time before public opinion will understand ; 
but when has public opinion really backed 
up social work? Fortunately, it is not neces- 
sary to get the whole theory across at once. 
As it becomes incorporated bit by bit into 
the program of social work there is more 
chance that the man in the street will under- 
stand and approve it piecemeal. The rather 
unexpected way in which relief in cash in- 
stead of orders has been accepted is very 
heartening. 

One aspect of this matter of maintaining 
the social security of the client has received 
widespread acceptance from social workers. 


I refer to the growing practice of sharing 
responsibility with the client for the control 
of the relationship between worker and 
client. It is clear in Healy’s early case 
studies in Chicago ; it is emphatically brought 
out in Social Diagnosis and in the writings of 
Miss Richmond’s teacher, Zilpha Smith. It 
of course is at the very heart of the psychia- 
tric method. That gain can never now be 
lost; and its general acceptance elevates 
social case work to a new plane. A social 
worker of clear vision has epitomized this 
change as follows: “ Social case work used 
to be much simpler than it is now. When I 
first practiced it, all one did was to make a 
plan and leave it with the client, who ac- 
cepted or rejected it. Now, success in the 
use of social case work depends on helping 
the client to work out some plan that is his 
own. To accomplish this, we may have to 
stay endlessly on the job.” One of the most 
interesting instances of this awakening to the 
social importance of client participation is 
the way in which several social workers in 
the middle west invited clients to sit on their 
case committees during the first years of the 
present industrial depression. It is signifi- 
cant that when social case work is applied 
to a new group of clients, such as enlisted 
men and their families during the Great 
War, or a whole community after a disaster, 
representation of clients on case committees 
is a regular procedure. Probably the original 
purpose of this device was to win the co-op- 
eration of the community, yet an important 
by-product has been the re-establishment of 
self-respect among clients. 

For the purpose of restoring the sense of 
being of some use in this topsy-turvy world, 
in which those willing to work often have no 
chance, the plan of production-for-use is the 
best yet devised for the unemployed. In 
spite of Dr. Graham’s contention that it does 
not interfere with private enterprise,® it is 
considered a dangerous rival by private en- 
terprise whose alert hostility to any such 
communal enterprise has proven a fatal 
handicap to any widespread development of 
this most promising of all devices for pro- 
viding work for the jobless, for it educates 
them in the technical problems of production 
and distribution and permits them to find a 


*Graham, Frank D.: The Abolition of Unem- 
ployment, Princeton Univ. Press, 1932. 
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place for themselves in a world in which 
work is still the hallmark of worth. 

It is much to be feared that any plan to 
neutralize the loss of morale of the unem- 
ployed by any such devices will be opposed 
either by ridicule or set antagonism. Look 
at the word “ boondoggling,” a term invented 
to heap derision upon one of the most prom- 
ising experiments in this present depression 
to suit made work to the social needs as well 
as the industrial facilities of the unemployed. 
No amount of explanation seems to make 
any headway against the prejudice created 
by that epithet, even though in the very same 
breath its users condemn the unemployed as 
losing their worth to industry because of 
their idleness. 

It is very questionable whether work 
assigned to the jobless on the basis of need 
is of much use in restoring their sense of 
social security. A job whose tenure depends 
only on need is a caricature of real work. 
It is not accepted by the community, or even 
by the worker’s own family and friends, as 
the equivalent of a job he wins and holds by 
his capacity. As Beveridge has said: it 
“degrades the name of work and disre- 
gards the principles of relief.”* This is 
exactly what “ boondoggling” avoided. It 
discovered skills in the workers, and made it 
possible to use them. The stigma of relief 
may not have been completely eliminated 
from such projects, but they were—and 
are—real work, which is won because the 
worker is capable of undertaking it. The 
revival of the legitimate theater, as I saw it 
in Texas last month, organized and financed 
by the State Relief Commission from among 
unemployed actors and actresses of that 
state, is rescuing an art and a form of recre- 
ation that is in danger of complete extinc- 
tion, except in the metropolitan centers, and 
making it widely available to a large portion 
of that state as a welcome relief from the 
banalities of the movies and the prurience 
of the burlesque shows. 


SOCIAL security will not at once become 
an inerrant guide for social work. The con- 
cept itself is elusive, while the phrase might 
easily suffer degradation or cheapening. 
For instance, it might be assumed that social 


* Beveridge, William H.: Unemployment, A 
Problem of Industry, Longmans, Green, New York, 
1930, p. 190. 
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security would automatically follow the 
guarantee of economic security, and that 
therefore the only necessary aim of social 
work is to make provision for some form of 
financial protection. England, which has 
probably developed the most generous and 
widest-spread program of assuring its 
workers that they shall not be allowed to 
sink below a certain standard of living, and 
has thereby more nearly abolished destitu- 
tion than any nation on the face of the earth, 
finds that there are incomes and incomes; 
and that those incomes which are secured 
without producing something valuable in 
return, stamp their possessors as persons 
apart from the accepted run of human 
beings. England is not considering any 
lessening of its program of economic assur- 
ance for the lower income groups; it is be- 
stirring itself to the task of protecting their 
morale, through adult education, vocational 
education, and projects in recreation pre- 
cisely like those called boondoggling in this 
country. For England is discovering that 
no able bodied worker can save his self- 
respect in the world as it is, except he find 
some place in it where he too can contribute 
to its wealth or happiness. 

Nor is social security to be defined as suc- 
cess or ease. It is just as true today as it 
ever was that what is easy to attain is not 
worth a man’s best efforts to reach; and in 
those projects in which failure is unknown, 
success loses its relish. Social security 
means a chance to struggle, an opportunity 
to take one’s place with one’s fellows in the 
workshop, and win self-confidence and re- 
spect by honest effort. It is to be found in 
useful activity—not in assurance that one 
cannot fail, or in tasks that call for no exer- 
tion. Men and women do not really mind 
suffering ; they are not even wholly injured 
by defeat. What is paralyzing to all their 
nature is to be denied a chance to test them- 
selves out against the hazards that others 
are facing. 

Social security for the groups known to 
social work—whether unemployed, delin- 
quent, illegitimate, widowed, or handi- 
capped—means a place where they may par- 
ticipate in the functions of society with a 
fighting chance of making good. That 
means an opportunity to work at something, 
and to mingle with their fellows in recre- 
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ation at some level of equality. It means 
participation in common religious observ- 
ances on terms that do not degrade them. 
Their young men and young women should 
be able to plan for marriage and enter it 
with some chance of founding a family and 
of being able to maintain it; to vote and to 
take their share in determining the political 
policies of their day, and to find a place for 


themselves in a very busy world where only 
the industrious are respected. It is not an 
impossible aim, and a total reformation of 
society is not necessary to bring it about. 
But it is a tremendous job and it will tax 
our courage, our imaginations, and our in- 
telligence to enable those who come to us in 
their day of trouble to win it again for 
themselves. 


Whom Can the Day Nursery Serve? 


Laura Jean Keiser 


HE history of the day nursery field is 

an excellent example of how service has 
been adapted to need. Following the Civil 
War, nurseries were opened to care for the 
half-orphaned children when it became nec- 
essary for the widows of our soldiers to 
support their families with little help except 
of spasmodic nature. Another area of need 
to be met by the day nursery was presented 
with the removal of industry from the home 
to the factory, and the resulting employment 
of many mothers away from their homes. 
In the early history of our family welfare 
societies we read that board members urged 
the extension of day nursery service as a 
more humane measure than the common 
practice in the nineties of placing children in 
institutions. 

Nineteen thirty-six presents us with dif- 
ferent but equally urgent problems. Mothers’ 
pension laws have been passed, and most of 
our states have now recognized responsibil- 
ity for the widowed mother and her chil- 
dren. Both privately and publicly supported 
children’s agencies have accepted the theory 
that children are not institutionalized for 
financial reasons alone and have, in addition, 
pretty generally accepted that foster-home 
care is often much more desirable than care 
in large institutions. Today, board members 
of family agencies quite generally feel that 
where there are more than one or two chil- 
dren in the home it is better economy and 
makes for a more nearly normal home life if 
the mother is enabled to remain at home and 
care for her children, except for perhaps 
short periods of part-time employment. 
This shift in thinking in the fields of various 
social agencies is reflected in the day nursery 


field and in its conception of groups it may 
serve at this period of its development. 


W HOM, then, should the day nursery 
serve, if we accept some of these principles 
of today’s care, and how may the selection 
of children on the basis of special social need 
be best accomplished? Like family agen- 
cies, nurseries are no longer primarily con- 
cerned with providing food, shelter, and 
clothing for needy children. The phrases we 
used some years ago, “ working mothers,” 
“poor mothers,” “ deserted mothers,’ mean 
little unless we comprehend what it is that 
has brought the individual mother to ask for 
day nursery care. Her problems may be 
superficial and temporary, or so complex 
that they may involve and be destructive to 
the relationships within her family group or 
in the community. It is important that we 
realize that, whatever these difficulties are, 
they are acute realities to her, and that any 
day nursery or other agency accepting the 
responsibility for offering her help with 
them must, through its own staff or through 
use of other community resources, get a 
clear understanding of the total situation 
within the family group and how and by 
whom help may best be given. 

In certain situations with which the 
nursery has to deal, the decisions may be 
made fairly quickly. One is that of a family 
of one or two children, where there is a 
healthy mother, capable of earning a fair 
wage. Here, a properly adjusted nursery 
fee, related to the costs of care of the chil- 
dren, may be charged. Another is the family 
where the mother may have one or two 
days’ work a week, where the additional in- 
come meets a real need in the family, and 
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where the mother is not gone for so much 
of the time that she finds herself unable to 
carry home responsibilities. A third is 
where there is temporary illness in the 
home, with no one to care for the children 
during the day. Still another is where the 
father is out of work but unable to care for 
the small children and the mother is able to 
carry the burden of wage-earning. 

Somewhat more difficult are those situ- 
ations where it is important that. the policies 
of the day nursery be adjusted to changing 
programs of other agencies. For instance, 
where there are small children and the 
mother is needed at home, it is becoming in- 
creasingly possible to secure adequate pub- 
lic relief, if there are no special problems 
which need the services of a private case 
work agency. Or, in the case of the mother 
who is not very strong, it should no longer 
be necessary for her to work outside her 
home, where she may break under the addi- 
tional responsibility. In both these instances 
the principal need for day nursery care is 
economic and it appears that it will not cost 
the community more to meet the deficit in 
the home than it will to provide nursery 
care. If relief is not available to this type 
of family, both board members and staff of 
the day nursery have some responsibility for 
seeing that necessary relief is provided in 
their community. These situations, though 
a bit more complex, are fairly obvious. 


THERE is a more difficult group of cases 
in which we must use all our community 
resources if we are to give the best service 
available to those whom we are organized to 
serve. I do think that in recent years we 
have all made great progress in appreciating 
and understanding the programs of other 
agencies. We see case working agencies 
developing experiments with groups of 
clients, recognizing the great help that a 
group experience, such as is offered by 
many progressive day nurseries, may be to 
case work planning. I hope we may have 
more experiments of this sort. The day 
nursery, on the other hand, is feeling the 
need more than ever before of case work 
service in addition to good nursery care for 
the child, and I should like to see a good 
case worker on every day nursery staff. 
There is no doubt but that both types of 
service are essential. I am thinking, how- 
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ever, of the smaller day nurseries and the 
smaller family agencies who face budget 
limitations as well as a dearth of well-trained 
personnel. My appeal today is: first, that 
we outline the program that we recognize as 
our first and primary responsibility ; second, 
that we consciously relate it to the work of 
other agencies ; and third, that we secure the 
best-prepared people available for the serv- 
ice we say we are offering. I hope we can 
afford a first-class case worker in addition 
to good nursery school people and good 
health supervision for the day nursery. If 
we cannot do so, it seems better, often, to 
utilize as a conscious and planned part of 
our agency program the best community 
facilities which will make more effective the 
service of our own agency. Again, my 
appeal is for a well-rounded program of 
service, if possible by adding skilled workers 
from both nursery school and case work 
fields to the staff; but, if this is not possible, 
let us not be fearful of joint planning with 
other agencies. 

From the point of view of the case worker 
then, may I cite a few types of situations 
where the decision as to acceptance for day 
nursery service may be particularly difficult 
and may require such joint planning? 

There is the family where the earnings 
are modest though adequate but the mother 
wishes to live on a scale beyond that which 
her husband can provide. The nursery is 
asked to care for her children without 
charge, or at least much below cost. During 
the good days of 1927 and 1928, we found 
many applications from the type of mother 
who wished to work so that she might buy 
household equipment, better furniture, a car, 
or contribute to the purchase of a home; or 
who merely wished to work because she 
enjoyed it. Wages were at a high level 
which permitted her to pay the cost of the 
care of her children. Today, we find fami- 
lies where they are still having difficulty in 
adjusting to less expensive forms of liv- 
ing. The husband’s wages have been re- 
duced, and both he and his wife are reluc- 
tant to accept the necessity for cutting down 
expenses. The wife wishes to work to main- 
tain standards beyond their income but from 
her wages, which are not high today, she is 
reluctant to pay much for nursery care. 
This border-line income group, consistently 
living beyond their income, would seem to 
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need the advice of a family agency to help 
with budgeting, planning, and debt adjust- 
ment, before the artificial means of outside 
child care should be provided at community 
expense. I do not have in mind here the 
inadequate wage group. The community 
attitude toward supplementation must be 
considered in the programs of our various 
agencies. 

In another situation, where the income is 
small but adequate, the case worker re- 
quests that the children be placed in the day 
nursery because the mother has only re- 
cently returned from the state hospital for 
the insane, and having the two small chil- 
dren with her all day makes her so nervous 
that her full recovery is being retarded. 
Here it is important that the nursery have a 
thoroughly skilled staff who will observe the 
relation of these children to others. Inse- 
curity, self-consciousness, and various minor 
maladjustments are common where a parent 
has been away for a period of time and the 
child has been placed with relatives or in an 
institution. A day nursery staff aware of 
these implications can be of great help to the 
children, while a case worker, possibly from 
a family agency or a mental hygiene clinic, 
more skilled in work with the disturbed 
mother, is helping her to reassume her 
duties. If the case worker is really skilled, 
she will know when the experience of the 
mother may be extended to some outside 
group interests and when she may be able to 
assume more of the care of her children. In 
such a co-operative plan, responsibility for 
each phase of work with the family is left 
with the agency best equipped to give the 
service needed. 

The day nursery with a well-prepared 
staff may offer a possible training center for 
parents of pre-school children who have 
feeding problems, or who may need habit 
training which, for some reason, cannot be 
provided by the family. It may also be 
helpful to other agencies in establishing a 
better régime for children with minor health 
problems (such as malnutrition) where, for 
either emotional or physical reasons, the 
home cannot carry out a health régime. 
This pre-supposes, of course, close co-op- 
eration with the health agency following the 
child and a clear understanding of division 
of responsibility. It also assumes that this 
service is not intended to relieve the family 


of responsibility, but to aid them in under- 
standing and accepting it, as soon as this is 
at all possible. 

In some situations, there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion. 


A family applied for nursery care for their three 
children because they had found it necessary to 
move into the home with the woman’s mother, 
father, and her unmarried brother and sister. The 
grandfather of the children was the only person 
employed. The family were living in very 
crowded rooms, the children had little place to 
play, and were alternately spoiled by the grand- 
parents, aunt, and uncle, and criticized for every- 
thing they did. The relatives would then take sides, 
and the mother and father of the children found 
themselves quarreling more and more about dis- 
cipline and who was to be permitted to “boss the 
kids.” 

There is no doubt but that the tension would 
have been relieved through placement in the 
nursery, but when the family agency worker asked 
the father of the children how he came to go to 
the nursery, he replied, “I guess I am not good 
for much of anything. I can’t even decide what 
my own kids can do. Seems like I can’t do any- 
thing to satisfy my wife or her family either.” 
This suggested to the family case worker a serious 
marital situation that could not be met very con- 
structively by giving nursery care. Food orders 
were already being given by the public depart- 
ment. The family were living under these crowded 
conditions and were on the verge of a serious 
family break, in order to save a rent of $15 a 
month. Actually, if these three children had been 
cared for at the nursery, it would have cost the 
community more than the amount of rent. 

It was, therefore, recommended that rooms be 
secured for this young couple and their children, 
and that they not be given day nursery care. The 
quarreling has practically stopped, and the children 
show definite improvement in behavior. 


Here I believe it would have been de- 
structive to give them day nursery service, 
for the problem presented was essentially a 
family case work problem. Some stabilities 
in family relationships are essential both to 
parents and children and, while it is fre- 
quently constructive for a child to be away 
from his family for periods of time, it is im- 
portant that, when the parents’ insecurity is 
reflected in the children, the children be 
given as much sense of stability within the 
family group as can be achieved. In this 
case, it was achieved by planning a more 
closely integrated family life at a moment 
when disrupting forces threatened to break 
up the home. 

Occasionally we find families being re- 
ferred to nurseries because of seeming in- 
capacity on the part of mother or father to 
care for home and children. The woman 
may appear to be below average intelligence, 
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the children neglected. It is important in 
this type of referral to determine whether 
an effort has been made over any period of 
time to offer regular encouragement of the 
mother through some simple but continuous 
instruction. We should know whether she 
has equipment with which to work, and we 
should try to determine whether partial re- 
lief from responsibility, perhaps by someone 
coming into the home to assist with the 
work, may bring growth from within the 
group. 

It is essential that the staff and board be 
ever on the alert if the best opportunities 
are to be given to clients. An investigation 
with acceptance for care by the nursery is 
not anything that is finished. Human lives 
are not static; the situation must be re- 
evaluated frequently. The mother who has 
been working away from home and doing 
her own housework in the evening becomes 
more and more tired; the father who is not 
working becomes more and more resentful 
as she makes him feel his dependence on 
her. Family conflicts develop. If there is 
not a case worker on the day nursery staff— 
or, in this kind of situation, even if there 
is—it may be well to refer them to an agency 
whose primary interest is in working with 
the problems of family discord. 

There should be leeway in day nursery 
policy. Mothers should not send their chil- 
dren to the nursery every day while they 
report each morning for possible work at 
the dress factory or at the laundry, securing 
only one or two days’ work a week, with two 
or three dollars to show for it. This is less 
than the cost of the care of the children and, 
in the meantime, the mothers are entirely 
free of their responsibility. The children 
may be learning something of value from the 
day nursery, but mother and children inay 
be growing further apart, if this goes on 
over a long period. 

Both group and case work agencies must 
watch the tendency to carry longer than is 
wise those who seem particularly responsive. 
Our own satisfaction in the development of 
some of our cases may very well become too 
personal and possessive, and consequently 
be destructive for the family. 


THERE are various fields of responsibility 
in which the day nursery may offer leader- 
ship. Certainly there is a need in most of 
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our New England communities for some 
arrangement for the care of children during 
the day in sections of the city that are not 
convenient to the day nursery. Whether 
the day nursery initiates this service itself, 
or whether it is instrumental in sharing with 
family and children’s agencies the develop- 
ment of boarding homes for day care, is 
immaterial. 

The board and staff members of day 
nurseries have contributed, and should con- 
tinue to contribute, to the further develop- 
ment of nursery schools as an integral part 
of the educational system of our public 
schools, Nurseries have also contributed to 
the training plans of the emergency nursery 
schools established under the federal gov- 
ernment during the last year and a half. 
Although the purpose of these schools was 
two-fold—first, to provide work for adults, 
and second, to serve parents of relief fami- 
lies—we in private agencies should foster 
and keep alive the growing awareness of 
both our boards of education and our public 
authorities of the importance of extending 
nursery service. The stimulation we may 
offer is an indirect though much broader 
service than many of our earlier efforts, 
which had to do with the development of 
our own agencies rather than the encourage- 
ment of other agencies of broader public 
scope. It may be quite possible that, during 
this transitional period, the nursery field 
will make much the same contribution as 
private case working agencies in the fields 
of demonstration and education, and by 
providing an individualized service to those 
families whose needs are not primarily those 
that can be met through large-scale public 
planning. 

The decision as to whom and how the day 
nursery can serve depends on the resources 
and interests in the individual community 
and on the activity, progressive point of 
view, and open-mindedness of its board and 
staff. In these days of a trend away from 
specialization and toward a more inclusive, 
broader type of service, there is ample room 
for exploring the possibilities of unmet 
needs, as those needs which now have be- 
come accepted as part of our city, state, and 
federal responsibility are taken from our 
shoulders. Let us not, however (and by 
“us,” I mean all private agencies), in look- 
ing for the new, discard the old, tried 
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skills ; but let us not, by the same token, keep 
a worn-out program. The possibilities of a 
day nursery program that is educational in 
the nursery school field, that is an adjunct 
to health service, and that is an important 
contribution to case work, are unlimited. 


Let all of us, then, think in terms of being 
part of a broader, more inclusive, better- 
integrated community service to those who 
live within our gates, and be gratified as we 
view the tremendous progress made during 
the past fifty years. 


An Evaluation of a Parent Education Program 
Mary E. N. Ford 


I. Introduction 


ITH the increasing demand for com- 

munity parent education programs, 
there arises a need for their evaluation. \Why 
do some parents attend parent education 
groups while others, offered the same oppor- 
tunity, do not attend? With what problems 
do parents feel the need for help? Are 
the present programs meeting these needs? 
Attempts must be made to answer these and 
many similar questions before adequate 
courses can be planned. The present in- 
vestigation has as its purpose an intensive 
study of a parent education program as it 
functions in a definite situation. Since the 
study is limited to one group—and that 
group composed of members from the un- 
derprivileged socio-economic classification— 
the findings cannot be generalized for par- 
ent education programs as a whole. Only 
as all types of group programs are studied 
and analyzed can one discover how to 
help parents to better adjustment in family 
living. 


II. The Problem and Method of Approach 

For the past two years the Mothers’ Aid * 
of St. Paul has offered to its clientele a 
program of parent education consisting of 
a series of ten lectures and group discus- 
sions under the leadership of Mrs. Pearl 
Cummings, a member of the staff of the 
Institute of Child Welfare at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. In addition to these 
meetings, lectures are given by recognized 
authorities in the community. This year 
six specialists addressed the group: two 
doctors, a dentist, a psychologist, a nutri- 


1 Miss Ford wishes to acknowledge her indebted- 
ness to Dr. Esther McGinnis, under whose 
direction this study was made. 

?In some localities the Mothers’ Aid is known 
as Mothers’ Pensions. 


tionist, and an economist. It has been the 
custom of the Mothers’ Aid organization to 
send letters to each of its 318 mothers giv- 
ing information concerning the course of- 
fered and inviting her to attend. Each 
mother receives her invitation and may ac- 
cept or refuse as she wishes. It is this 
program which was evaluated. 

The problem of evaluation presented 
many difficulties. In the first place, com- 
paratively little work has been done on this 
subject, so there were no leads from pre- 
vious experimentation. Second, the group 
to be studied imposed limitations as to 
methods and techniques that could be 
applied: The group was composed of mem- 
bers of the lowest socio-economic classifica- 
tions; some of the mothers had a very 
limited educational background; a few had 
considerable difficulty with reading and 
writing; and a few had definite language 
handicaps. Considering these difficulties, 
only one method of securing the necessary 
information seemed possible—a_ personal 
interview. In order to make this as objec- 
tive as possible a questionnaire was devised 
to be used as the basis of a standardized 
interview. 

The first plan was to interview all 
mothers who had registered for the course, 
later modified by selecting for interviewing 
a group of 30 mothers who had attended 
the course—selected at random in order 
to secure a representative sample—and a 
group of 30 mothers drawn at random from 
the total non-attending group. There were 
two reasons for the modification of the 
original plan. First, it was desirable to get 
at the reasons why 74 of the mothers availed 
themselves of the opportunity to take this 
course while 244 mothers refused the same 
opportunity. The second reason for modi- 
fication of the original plan was the time 
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factor. It seemed impossible to interview 
all the attending group as well as a group 
of non-attending mothers in the time avail- 
able for this study. A second questionnaire 
was devised to be used as a basis for a 
standardized interview with the non-attend- 
ing group and was made as nearly as 
possible comparable to the first. 

A home interview was planned, but pre- 
liminary experimentation indicated that this 
would be unsatisfactory. Small children 
were generally present and demanded much 
attention from the mother. Sometimes the 
mother was interrupted in some home task 
and gave only superficial attention to the 
questions. Often the mother was away 
from home, thus necessitating a second and 
in some cases a third visit. For these rea- 
sons an office interview seemed to be prefer- 
able. Since it is the custom for the mothers 
to call for their monthly check at the 
Mothers’ Aid office, it was decided to inter- 
view them at this time. The questionnaires 
used are included in the last section of this 
paper. 

III. Results 

The results may be divided into three 
logical parts: 

(1) A study of the aspects in which the 
two groups differ. 

(2) An analysis of the interview data. 

(3) A study of the individual items of 
the questionnaires as to their usefulness in 
practice. 

In the comparison of the “ attending” 
and the “non-attending” groups, it was 
necessary to limit the study to the data 
available in the files of the Mothers’ Aid 
office. At the beginning of this study it 
was hoped that some measure of the mental 
level of the mothers would be available but, 
since mental tests had been given in only 
a small number of cases, no comparison 
could be made of the mental level of the 
two groups. 

The groups were similar in socio-eco- 
nomic status and, as has been previously 
indicated, came from the lowest socio- 
economic classifications. In religious affilia- 
tion the two groups were strikingly alike: 
thirteen of each group were members of 
the Catholic Church; the rest were chiefly 
Lutherans and Methodists. Eight of the 
30 attending group had been born in a 
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foreign country, 6 in some state other than 
Minnesota ; 8 of the 30 non-attending group 
were foreign born, and 5 were born out of 
the state. 

The remaining aspects in which the two 
groups were compared are summarized in 
Table I. 


TABLE I 
Non- 
Attending attending 
Group Group 
Average Average 
DOD GOD ccccccscceane 41.23 40.80 
Marriage age ............ 21.50 22.07 
Total No. children ...... 4.43 4.27 
No. children under 16 yrs. 3.53 2.73 
No. boys under 16 yrs.... Bg 1.20 
No. girls under 16 yrs.... 2.17 1.53 
Age of children under 16 
EG. + 6:¢.seusuneonnneden 10.18 10.56 
Age of boys under 16 yrs. 10.61 10.53 
Age of girls under 16 yrs. 9.91 10.59 
Education of mother (years 
2 Peers 7.07 7.73 


The age range for both groups was from 
23 to 55 years; the marriage age varied 
from 14 to 35 years. The number of chil- 
dren in each family varied from 2 to 9. The 
two groups are undifferentiated in respect 
to the first three factors considered in 
Table I. 

The mothers of the attending group had 
2 to 8 children under 16 years of age; those 
of the non-attending group had 2 to 5 chil- 
dren under 16 years in each family. The 
mothers of the attending group had on the 
average more children under 16 years than 
those of the non-attending group. Why 
the attending group should have more chil- 
dren under 16 years is a finding difficult 
to interpret. At first thought it would seem 
that the presence of more children in the 
home would tend to make it more difficult 
for the mother to leave but the results of. 
this study suggest that this is not the case. 
Ten of the non-attending and twelve of the 
attending mothers had children six years of 
age or younger. It does not seem that the 
presence of pre-school children kept the 
mother away from the course. It may be 
that increase in family size so complicates 
living in limited quarters that more prob- 
lems arise and the mother is more willing 
to seek outside help. A simpler explanation 
might be that the mother who has several 


* There are 8.5 chances in 100 that a difference 
as large as this could arise solely through errors 
of random sampling. 
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children finds it easier to leave them to look 
after one another than does the mother with 
a smaller family. 

No difference exists between the two 
groups in the average number of boys under 
16 years. The attending mothers had more 
girls under 16 years.* Here, again, inter- 
pretation is difficult. The children of these 
groups are growing up in families where 
the father is either dead, incapacitated, or 
has deserted. One would expect that these 
mothers would find it more difficult to bring 
up their boys than their girls. 

It is interesting to note that the non- 
attending mothers have had on the average 
about one-half year more schooling than the 
attending mothers.’ The available data seem 
to have given us very little insight into 
why some mothers attended the course and 
why others did not. 

An analysis of the interview data yields 
further information for the comparison of 
the two groups. Question (1) for the 
attending mothers is the same as Question 
(1) for the non-attending: “Do you feel 
a need for help in training your children?” ° 
Of the attending group, 66.6 per cent an- 
swered this question in the affirmative, while 
only 23.3 per cent of the non-attending 
group felt they needed help in training their 


*There are 12.1 chances in 100 that a difference 
as large as this could arise solely through errors 
of random sampling. 

® There are, however, 32.8 chances in 100 that 
a difference as great as this could arise solely 
through errors of random sampling. 

*For the complete questionnaires, see page 235. 


children. Only 23.3 per cent of the attend- 
ing group felt no need for help; of the non- 
attending group, 50.0 per cent felt no need 
of help. The remaining mothers in each 
group were doubtful as to whether or not 
they needed help. If the two groups are 
combined, 45.0 per cent of the mothers ex- 
pressed a need for help. If this need for 
help is to be met, some sort of educational 
measures are necessary and when a course 
in parent education is offered, those feeling 
a need for help form the majority of the 
group. It is possible that not all these 
members joined the group because of a felt 
need for help. Many may have come be- 
cause it was “some place to go.” Never- 
theless, whatever the motives for joining, 
they were aware of a need to learn more 
about the care and training of their children. 
In response to Question (4) of Question- 
naire II and Question (6) of Questionnaire 
I, members of the attending group had 29 
suggestions as to what they would like to 
hear discussed; those of the non-attending 
group had 26 suggestions. The suggestions 
made by the two groups were of essentially 
the same nature, although those of the at- 
tending mothers covered a slightly greater 
range. The subjects suggested are classi- 
fied and listed below. The number in 
parentheses refers to the number of times 
the suggestion was made. It is of interest 
to note that of the 23 mothers who said that 
they needed no help with their children, 
10 had suggestions to make as to subjects 
which they would like to hear discussed. 





TABLE II 
Subjects Suggested by the Mothers for Discussion 


Attending Group 
Children’s diet (6) 
Sex instruction (3) 
How to keep children off the street (2) 
Health (2) 
Needs of pre-school children (2) 
Temper tantrums (2) 
Co-operation in home duties (1) 
Children’s clothing (1) 
Mariners (1) 
How to get children to study (1) 
Stubbornness (1) 
Time child should be home at night (1) 
Allowances (1) 
Discipline (1) 
Recreation for boys (1) 
How to stop child talking back (1) 
Adolescence (1) 
How to budget (1) 


Non-attending Group 
Discipline (5) 
How to budget (3) 
Children’s diet (3) 
Adolescence (3) 
Health (2) 
Cooking (2) 
Sex instruction (2) 
How to make the home interesting (1) 
Stuttering (1) 
Enuresis (1) 
How to stop sauciness (1) 
Children’s clothing (1) 
About older children (1) 
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There was almost perfect agreement be- 
tween the two groups in preferring group 
meetings to individual conferences with the 
leader. Of the total group, 81.6 per cent 
felt group meetings to be more beneficial ; 
11.6 per cent preferred an individual con- 
ference; 6.6 per cent preferred a combina- 
tion of the two methods. In many cases 
the reason for the choice was volunteered : 
7 said that group meetings were more so- 
ciable ; 6 felt that they furnished an oppor- 
tunity to get others’ viewpoints; and 4 
suggested that other members of the group 
often brought up questions about which 
they were interested. It is of interest that 
this group should so definitely prefer the 
group to the individual method and one 
wonders how this would check against the 
preference of mothers of a higher socio- 
economic group. 

In reply to Question (7) of Questionnaire 
I, 100 per cent of the attending group said 
that they would attend a future course, and 
that they would recommend it to their 
friends. Of the non-attending group, 70 
per cent stated that they would attend a 
future course if they could. These results 
are ambiguous when considered in the light 
of data secured from other parts of the 
questionnaires. In the attending group, 
23.3 per cent have already said that they 
do not feel the need for help in training 
their children—yet every member of the 
group now says that she would attend again. 
Two explanations suggest themselves: the 
mothers may be responding to the question 
with what they consider to be the proper 
answer, or there may be secondary reasons 
that would serve to get these mothers out 
to a future course (there is evidence from 
previous data that some members come 
to the group meetings for the sake of 
social contact). Perhaps both factors are 
operative. 

The question, “ What suggestions or criti- 
cisms have you heard other members of the 
group discussing?” was included in both 
questionnaires with the idea that, while 
members of the group might not like to give 
their own criticisms, they might give more 
of a response to a less personal form of 
the question. Of the attending group 11 
had heard others say that they enjoyed it; 
8 were unacquainted with other members 
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of the group; 10 had heard no comments. 
Just one member of the attending group 
had heard an unfavorable comment—‘‘ We 
can’t do what the doctor says when we 
have no money.” Eighteen of the non- 
attending group knew no member of the 
attending group and had, therefore, heard 
no comments; 4 had heard members say 
that they enjoyed it; 1 had heard the same 
criticism as that reported by a member of 
the attending group; and 7 had heard no 
comment. 

No difference appeared between the two 
groups on the question as to whether or 
not the individual mother had attended a 
study group before. Twelve of the attend- 
ing and 11 of the non-attending mothers 
had attended previous groups. Ten of 
the attending and 9 of the non-attending 
mothers go to P.T.A. meetings occasionally. 
Five of the attending mothers mentioned 
listening over the radio to talks given on 
child care and training. In groups of the 
nature of these, so many factors combine 
to make attendance impossible that a ques- 
tion of this nature appears to give little 
real information. 

The reasons given for not attending the 
course offered are listed below. The num- 
bers in parentheses refer to the number of 
times that particular reason was given: 


Illness of self, child, or relative in the home (13) 
Lack of car tokens (8) 

Didn’t want to come alone (6) 

No one to leave small children with (6) 
Working (3) 

Too busy at home (2) 

Not interested (2) 


Although 6 mothers gave as a reason for 
not attending the presence of small children 
in the home, it is to be remembered that 
the group of attending mothers had just as 
many young children to be looked after. 
Two mothers stated that they did not come 
because they were not interested: one of 
these had attended the Mothers’ Aid parent 
education group the previous year while the 
other had not. Neither felt the need for 
help in the training of her children; neither 
would attend again were an opportunity 
offered. 

Questioned as to why they had attended 
the course, the group gave three reasons: 
the majority (18) came because they wanted 
to learn more about how to manage their 
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children ; 11 were interested in the subjects 
discussed and came to hear “what the 
doctor had to say”; one member came 
because she was curious. 

When asked what they thought of the 
course of lessons offered, the majority (28) 
praised it highly, one thought that they 
were all right, and one couldn’t understand 
everything that was said. When asked for 
criticisms of the course, 28 could make none. 
One member said that there were not 
enough books available; one member felt 
that there was not enough material about 
boys ; and one member said that she couldn’t 
do what the doctor said because she didn’t 
have the money. Since this is a group of 
very under-privileged mothers, one cannot 
expect much in the way of searching criti- 
cism or even of thoughtful suggestions and 
praise. The members of this group are 
limited in verbal expression. Perhaps, too, 
they are further inhibited by the fact that 
they receive financial aid from the sponsors 
of this course of lectures. During the in- 
terview, the mothers appeared at ease 
and seemed willing to express themselves 
as freely as their power of expression 
permitted. 

Fifteen different responses were given to 
the question, “How has what you have 
learned helped you in dealing with your 
children?” These are listed below. Here, 
again, the numbers in parentheses refer to 
the number of times the item was mentioned. 


Planning food to meet the needs of children (13) 

More firm about care of the children’s teeth (6) 

Doesn’t nag and shout so much (5) 

Improved ways of punishment (5) 

“T am more calm myself” (4) 

Children are eating better (4) 

Children are getting more sleep (3) 

Children bring their friends home to play (3) 

Children are now on allowances (3) 

The home is changed around to make it more 
attractive for the children (2) 

More careful about manners (2) 

Children pay more attention when I say, “I 
learned it at the lecture—I’m not considered 
so old fashioned” (2) 

Have given girls sex instruction (1) 

Children are in the fresh air more (1) 

“TI don’t ask so much but I keep to what I 
say” (1) 


According to their own report, the 
mothers of the attending group have learned 
something from the course and are apply- 
ing what they have learned in their own 
homes. Knowing more about the physical 


needs of their children, they are trying to 
meet these needs. They are trying to im- 
prove the physical environment by changing 
their homes around to make them more 
attractive to the children. It would further 
seem that a few of the group have found 
some relief from tensions and worries, for 
5 report that they do not nag as much, 
and 4 say that they are themselves more 
calm. It is always necessary to exercise 
considerable caution when accepting per- 
sonal testimony as to change of attitude 
toward or methods of dealing with children. 
Since there is no direct measure of the 
mothers’ methods of dealing with their chil- 
dren before and after taking the course, 
only their testimony can be offered. It 
would seem that the training has in some 
measure affected practice inasmuch as these 
items were mentioned spontaneously by 
the mothers without suggestions from the 
interviewer. 

Mention should be made of comments on 
the leader which the mothers volunteered 
during the interview. Fourteen of the at- 
tending group spoke of the leader, and, 
with one exception, these comments were 
extremely favorable. Typical comments are: 


“She is a fine person.” 

“She tells us what is important.” 

“She makes you understand what to do.” 

“She knows what to tell us because she has 
children of her own.” 

“She is a wonderful woman and I try to be 
like her.” 


The one unfavorable comment comes 
from the member of the group who all along 
has held to her point that, “ We can’t do 
what the doctor says when we haven’t any 
money.” It is quite evident from these com- 
ments that an unusually good rapport has 
been established between the leader and the 
group. That this is an important aspect in 
any successful parental education program is 
obvious and no doubt this is one reason why 
100 per cent of the group would attend a 
future course. 

The third section of this study is con- 
cerned with an analysis of the individual 
items of the questionnaires in respect to 
their usefulness in a practical situation. 
While some of the items appear to be fairly 
satisfactory in their original form, others 
need to be revised in order to elicit better 
responses. This material will be presented 
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in the form of annotations in the original 
questionnaires. 


Mothers’ Aid Questionnaire I (Attending Group) 

(1) Do you feel a need for help in training 
your children? 

This question might be reworded: “ Do 
you feel that you would like to learn more 
about how to care for your children?” 
The implication of “help” in the original 
wording of this question is unfortunate. 
It may cause resentment, especially when 
the individual interprets it as implying that 
she is not self-sufficient. ~ 

(2) What do you think of the course of lec- 
tures which you attended this year? 

If it is desirable to use this question in 
a written questionnaire, a linear scale might 
be presented on which the subject could 
check his answer. The following is 
suggested : 

I have found the course: Very help- 
ful ( ); Helpful ( ); Not at all 
helpful ( ). 

(3) Why did you attend? 

This question seemed to have little value. 
The range of possible answers is extremely 
limited. It could be omitted without loss 
of information. 

(4) How has what you learned helped you 
in dealing with your children? Are you 
doing any one thing differently? 

This question serves very well in its 
present form. 

(5) If you were to attend another course what 
would you like to have discussed? 

The majority of the group found no 
difficulty in answering this question in its 
present form. Some, however, failed to 
give any response. If general group in- 
terests are of primary consideration, a 
fairly comprehensive list of topics might 
be presented and the subject asked to check 
those she would like to have discussed. 

(6) Which do you think would be better, to 
meet together in groups, or to talk alone 
with the leader? 

This question presented no difficulties. 

(7) Would you attend again? 

This question was of limited use in the 
present study. It is quite possible that in 
a more heterogeneous group interesting re- 
plies might be received. It might be well 
to ask the reasons for the response given. 

(8) Would you recommend the group to your 
friends? 

This question could very well be omitted. 

(9) What suggestions or criticisms have you 
heard other members of the group dis- 
cussing ? 

Although this question was of little use 
with the group studied, it might prove 
more useful with subjects from the higher 
socio-economic levels. It is possible, how- 
ever, that this question may arouse resent- 
ment since some may interpret it as 
“ tattling.” 

(10) What criticisms would you make of the 
talks and discussions? 

This is probably a good question but it 
proved somewhat too difficult for the group 
in this study. 
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(11) Have you attended a study group before? 
Where? 
This question is worth including in a 
questionnaire for groups of all levels. 


Questionnaire II proved adequate for the 
group for which it was devised and is simply 
reproduced as used. With the exception 
of Question (1) which should be revised 
along the lines suggested for the same 
question in Questionnaire I, there are no 
comments to be made. 


Mothers’ Aid Questionnaire II 
(Non-Attending Group) 


(1) Do you feel the need for help in training 
your children? 

(2) Were you unable to attend the course of 
lessons to which you were invited? Why? 

(3) If you were to attend a course, what would 
you like to have discussed? 

(4) Which do you feel would be better, to meet 
together in groups, or to talk alone with 
the leader? 

(5) Would you attend if (reason given for non- 
attendance inserted here) ? 

(6) What suggestions or criticisms have you 
heard ~— your friends who have attended 


the group? 
(7) Have you attended a group before? Where? 


IV. Discussion 

In the light of the findings presented 
above it seems justifiable to conclude that 
a large proportion of the mothers questioned 
feel a real need for help in dealing with 
their children. If this need is to be met, 
some sort of parent education program is 
necessary. The real question, then, is: 
Does the present program sponsored by the 
Mothers’ Aid seem adequate to the group 
for which it is planned, or are modifications 
and revisions indicated? This question may 
be answered directly from the data collected. 
According to the mothers’ own reports the 
course has: (1) given them scientific in- 
formation concerning child development and 
family relationships; (2) modified their 
methods of dealing with their children; (3) 
acted as a therapeutic device for the relief 
of personal tensions and maladjustments ; 
(4) provided a homogeneous group wherein 
members could discuss mutual problems and 
exchange viewpoints. While it is not to 
be expected that the, course has made all 
four contributions to each member, it has 
been so presented that each member has 
received real help that may be roughly clas- 
sified under one or more of the above head- 
ings. It is of interest to note the striking 
similarity between the contributions received 
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from this course and the objectives of par- 
ent education as proposed by Miss Witmer 
in her monograph, The Field of Parent 
Education." The success of this program 
as well as its breadth of appeal is indicative 
of unusual rapport between the group and 
the leader. 

If 100 per cent of the attending group 
feel that they would attend a future course, 
obviously they are receiving help—probably 
to an extent even beyond that which has 


7 Witmer, Helen L.: The Field of Parent Edu- 
cation. Parent Education Monograph No. I, 1934, 
National Council of Parent Education, New York. 


been indicated. Part of the success of the 
program is due, no doubt, to the close co- 
operation between the group leader and the 
agency staff. Not only does the leader 
devote part of her time to interviews with 
individual mothers but she keeps in close 
touch with the social workers, thus form- 
ing another contact between family and 
agency. Relieved of the financial responsi- 
bility for these families, the parent educator 
is free to contact them in such a way that 
the agency may better understand the 
problems of its mothers, and the mothers 
may themselves receive greater help. 


Early Interviews as a Basis for Treatment Plans 
Leah Feder 


ONSIDERED in relation to treatment 

plans a study of interviews implies also 
an understanding of what treatment involves. 
Once upon a time a so-called first inter- 
view in social case work served merely as a 
starting point for a comprehensive network 
of inquiry including not only the client and 
his family, but employers, neighbors, rela- 
tives, and a host of other persons who may 
have touched his life at one time or another. 
The crystallization of that study method 
reflected our treatment concepts. If a case 
worker knew all, she could perhaps remedy 
all. The implied omniscience of the case 
worker demanded a thorough study of the 
milieu because only thus could she assume 
responsibility for doing something about 
the situation. 


Through the years, however, responsi-. 


bility for treatment has been shifting grad- 
ually to the client. He takes the initiative 
in making his application at the office of a 
social agency; he defines for the worker 
the service he wants, regardless of what 
his other problems may be. Even in pres- 
ent-day relief work, where establishment of 
eligibility requires a systematic verification 
of facts from outside sources, the way in 
which the client presents his needs reveals 
the potentials for his participation in the 
whole treatment procedure. From the ap- 
plication on through later interviews the 
treatment plan focuses not only on what 
is wrong with the person but also on what 


strengths he has acquired in the process of 
living and what areas he may therefore be 
able to handle without outside help. 

The case worker’s role will vary accord- 
ing to her own awareness of what is hap- 
pening and the demands of the relationship. 
Practical problems may have to be met 
in the first few interviews. In addition a 
whole stream of observations and impres- 
sions presents in finely etched miniature the ‘ 
factors upon which treatment will be based. 
Later on fears and suspicions may be suffi- 
ciently revealed to permit a more complete 
picture, but for those who are sensitive 
fto the implications, early interviews are 
‘rjch in material suggestive of treatment 

ssibilities. Subtle changes in tone, ex- 
pression, and tension take on significance. 
One man deliberately keeps his eleven-year- 
old daughter by his side during an inter- 
view as if to protect himself against the 
demands the worker might make of him 
if he were alone. Another, following the 
man worker into the living-room, stretches 
out on the couch in a manner that indicates 
complete relaxation and readiness to partici- 
pate in the interview. He had commented 
earlier that when the investigators from the 
relief agency visited he pulled down the 
shades and turned out the light so that his 
dreary apartment was even darker. “ They 
never asked me much, or stayed long,” he 
says; “they wanted to run out as soon as 
possible.” Word and act express a vast 
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difference in the man’s feeling for the relief 
worker and the present visitor. Visually 
observed data, it is true, may carry weight 
because of their objectivity, but it is haz- 
ardous to interpret their purpose without re- 
lating them to the attitudes expressed ver- 
bally at the same time. 


THE case worker must not only be aware 
of how her responses and words are affect- 
ing the client, but she must accept the pos- 
sibility that she is identified in the client’s 
mind with other social workers or inquir- 
ing persons who in the past represented au- 
thority, hostility, beneficence, acceptance, 
or other things. The particular symbol 
probably affects the quantity and the quality 
of material the client expresses. Further- 
more, the present application to a social 


agency has in itself definite meaning for. 


the client. He comes overwhelmed and in 
such distress that help is acceptable to him, 
or he comes rebelling at every stage of the 
interview against the necessity that brings 
him hither. Again he may be sunk to such 
depths under the weight of his burden that 


he can barely marshal enough energy to - 


articulate his troubles. The coming, you 
may be sure, has some special meaning for 
him in the light of his own experience and 
relates itself closely to his capacity to take 
his part in the treatment that is to follow. 
Sometimes the dependency, the hostility, the 
fear have little to do with the present reality 
situation, which merely serves as a precip- 
itating factor. 


A young boy comes in begging for a job which 
he says is necessary because he is sick and needs 
money. He will not be supported any longer by 
his sister. When a few questions reveal that he 
is not eligible for the work available he bursts out 
in a tirade against “ niggers” and Italians who are 
given work, while he, an American-born citizen, 
cannot get any. Finally he mentions his illness 
again and with a little encouragement he tells of a 
venereal infection. He must continue medical care 
and must have money to pay for the treatments. 
His sister does not know, she would never get 
over it; no one knows and he does not understand 
why he has told the worker. His anger over not 
securing employment is caused by the desperate- 
ness of his plight, not by the reality of unemploy- 
ment as such. Feelings of guilt over his illness 
not only make it necessary for him to continue 
treatments regularly but create an emotional strain 
from which he seems to have found release tem- 
porarily in the interview with the case worker. 

He agrees to return when it is suggested that 
he might find continued help in talking things over 
at regular intervals. He does not keep his appoint- 
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ment. lt may be that the momentary relief was 
followed by overwhelming fears. 


When a person gives information he fre- 
quently gives the other person a part of him- 
self which then in his mind may be used as 
a means of harming him. He has become 
vulnerable and withdraws from the possi- 
bility of further injury by breaking off the 
relationship unless the satisfaction of shar- 
ing his information with someone who ac- 
cepts him overbalances the Sense of danger 
involved. 

As a matter of fact the case worker must 
somehow convey to the client her accep- 
tance and understanding as differentiated 
from the culture pattern which generally 
frowns upon certain behavior, impulses, and 
attitudes. The worker must dissociate her- 
self from the hostile and repressive aspects 
of the culture and so become in a sense thes 
symbol of a modified, more benevolent, and 
tolerant culture. The client’s defensiveness,’ 
built up as a means of self-protection, has 
long ago taught him that one does not reveal 
socially unapproved relationships such as 
prostitution, bootlegging, common law mar- 
riage. In one instance the reticence ex- 
tended even to such a relatively harmless 
matter as non-citizenship. The newspapers, 
while the New Haven Study’ was being 
made, were carrying headline articles on 
the subject of deportation of aliens. The 
investigators soon discovered that any ques- 
tion bearing on citizenship immediately 
aroused the hostility of the persons inter- 
viewed and blocked them from spontaneous 
discussion in the other spheres of inquiry. 
Non-citizenship had suddenly become in- 
vested with qualities that made it dangerous. 


Even in early interviews the client may 
feel the difference in the relationship with 
the case worker as over against those con- 
tacts he has in the give-and-take of ordinary 
existence. The glib, expected response 
seems less necessary when disapproval does 
not immediately follow tentative efforts to 
express resentment, fears, or usually unac- 


*Much of the material following is the result 
of the writer’s participation in a study on reactions 
to relief made under the direction of the Institute 
of Human Relations, Yale University, with funds 
supplied in part by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. While the interviews were made 
primarily for research in methodology, many of 
the points in the interviews have a bearing on 
treatment. 
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ceptable forms of love. Sometimes, however, 
it takes longer for the client to express his 
feelings, either because of the strength of 
the culture pattern or the depth of his own 
sense of difference. 

The client of a family agency knew that in an 
effort to reach her when she was first referred, 
the worker had unintentionally been forced to hear 
a long, lurid story of her sex delinquencies from 
the landlady. Almost five months passed before 
the client felt confidence enough in the worker to 
discuss with her how much she needed men 
friends; even then she guarded herself carefully 
by insisting that while she smoked and drank with 
them she never did more, although she commented 
in the same breath that one never knew how far 
one might fall in life. 


EVEN without the extreme need for pro- 
tection just mentioned, there is wide varia- 
tion in the ability of persons to express their 
needs, a variation which requires an adap- 
tation in approach on the part of the case 
worker. Some clients find it easy to articu- 
late their wants. Others give a picture of 
passivity not only in the interview as such 
but in all their behavior, their attitudes 
toward past and present crises, and their 
indifference to the acceptance of help. Such 
persons require more reassurance and re- 
sponsiveness on the part of the interviewer, 
stimulation by every possible means, to- 
gether with a careful examination of what- 
ever material is verbalized in order to dis- 
cover possible leads for next steps. Fre- 
quently it is harder to come to any definite 
decision on future treatment plans in the 
early interviews in such cases because there 
is too little to go on. Usually one can dif- 
ferentiate between an inarticulateness that 
comes from a characteristically passive ac- 
ceptance of whatever life brings and one 
that springs from suspicion or hostility. Ina 
either case the worker starts where the client 
is and through understanding acceptance of 
both indifference and hostility arrives at the 
real basis for help, whatever that may be. 
Several cases will probably illustrate bet- 
ter than further discussion how early inter- 
views may serve as a basis for the treatment 


relationship. 


Recently a middle-aged woman, a practical nurse 
in a children’s institution, came to a family agency 
seeking advice as to the proper medical care for 
her husband. She was not upset by his advanced 
syphilitic condition, discussed his gradual mental 
deterioration understandingly, and described in 
detail the arrangements it had been necessary for 
her to make for his care with the landlady of his 


rooming house and the neighborhood restaurant, 
since he no longer seemed capable of handling 
money. In spite of these precautions Mrs. D was 
concerned over her inability to visit her husband 
more than once a week. She wanted help in car- 
rying through an adequate medical re-examination 
on the basis of which recommendations for future 
care might be made. More than this, she needed 
someone to help her face the probable commitment 
of her paretic husband, to lessen her fear of such a 
drastic move, and to reassure her that the treat- 
ment he would receive in the city institution was 
the best possible available since she knew institu- 
tion life well and had seen so many helpless 
patients mistreated. 

The agency offered her its services in the area 
she defined; occasional visits were made to Mr. D 
and he was taken to clinic, his wife came into the 
office on her days off and talked over his increas- 
ingly abnormal behavior and its meaning. Finally, 
when his irresponsibility made it necessary to 
commit him, she was helped through the period of 
adjustment. Except for the two requests made by 
Mrs. D when she first came to the office—assist- 
ance with the practical details and reassurance as 
to the steps necessary—she wanted no further help. 
Her attitude indicated her ability to care for what- 
ever else was involved in this crisis and she never 
discussed material that did not have a direct bear- 
ing on this one problem. She took as much re- 
sponsibility as she could in carrying the situation, 
recognized where she needed help, and herself indi- 
cated where her efforts needed to be supplemented. 


A more complicated situation in which a 


single interview indicates rejection of treat- 
ment offers material for the discussion of 
several points already mentioned: 


A child-placing agency referred Mrs. R to the 
family society asking that the latter re-establish 
Mrs. R and her three children in a home of their 
own. Mrs. R was divorced from her husband who 
had recently returned from a penitentiary to the 
home of his parents in a neighboring state. She 
worked and partially supported the children, who 
were placed, Anna (ten) and Alice (eight) in a 
girls’ home, and six-year-old Francis, mentally re- 
tarded and socially withdrawn, in a foster home. 

Five years earlier Mrs. R had applied to the 
family agency and four other agencies in the 
community for placement of the children, which 
she finally achieved, although no one knew why she 
had been so insistent from the beginning on this 
plan. The child-placing agency, at the time of the 
present application, had suggested that Mrs. A 
alone could give Francis “the emotional security ” 
he needed, but she was uninterested at first and 
later stated that she did not wish to take her chil- 
dren unless the family agency would assure her an 
adequate allowance. The family agency asked that 
Mrs. R make her own application. A month and 
a half passed before she telephoned for an appoint- 
ment. She began by saying she was working every 
day that week so it would be difficult for her to 
come. When she was told that she might have an 
appointment at her convenience she replied that 
“they” (the child-placing agency) were so in- 
sistent that she get in touch with the family society 
this week, that she had thought the matter urgent. 
She rejected two evenings suggested, and finally 
selected an evening near the end of the week, say- 
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ing she would telephone the morning of that day 
as to whether she could come. 

Even before Mrs. R came to the office the 
worker suspected that she had some resistance to 
the plan. She had insisted upon placement of the 
children earlier in the face of other alternatives 
and in the present instance the request for re- 
establishing a home had not originated with her. 
In point of fact she accepted the idea only if ade- 
quate relief were assured, as if she were setting a 
price upon her willingness to participate. The 
family agency purposely left the responsibility for 
making the application with Mrs. R. The long 
interval that elapsed before she telephoned, her 
difficulty in finding a time suitable for an appoint- 
ment, and her statement that the child-placing 
agency was insistent upon her making the contact 
all gave the worker cause to question how real her 
desire for re-establishing her home might be. 

She appeared for her appointment smartly 
though inexpensively dressed and proved to be an 
attractive, well-groomed woman in her late 
twenties who used excellent English. She was ill 
at ease, demanding defensively which of two chairs 
she was to occupy. The worker suggested she 
might take either, hoping to convey to her that 
she was free to make her own choice not only in 
the matter of chairs but in other ways also. Her 
question might have been prompted by earlier ex- 
periences with other agencies which made her 
plans for her, or it might have indicated either an 
unwillingness or inability to make even unimpor- 
tant decisions on her own. 

While the worker cleared her desk, Mrs. R de- 
manded with a good deal of feeling, “ Well, do you 
think you can give me what I'll need?” In 
response to a question as to how much she thought 
that might be, Mrs. R looked surprised and asked 
if the child-placing agency had not worked out a 
budget for her. She was told that, since she knew 
more about what her needs were, the family agency 
was interested in having her work out her own 
budget. For a moment she was quite disconcerted, 
then remarked that she did not know what to 
figure, or what the agency would allow. Smiling, 
but in an emphatic tone of voice, she stated she 
would have to have enough at least to have a 
decent living, not going back to the way she lived 
before the children were placed. Did the agency 
allow anything for recreation where there were 
children? When she was assured that recreation 
was considered a necessity, she inquired in what 
part of the city she would have to live, adding 
defiantly that she liked her present neighborhood. 
She seemed surprised to learn that agency clients 
lived there. She went on listing her requirements 
for living quarters and food and ended with the 
statement that she would never go back to the 
way they had lived before. Many a time when 
her husband was not working she had actually 
gone hungry. The children had come so fast that 
she was worn out with caring for them. Once 
they had had to apply for assistance in another 
state and they were given barely enough to keep 
them alive. When her husband was sent to the 
penitentiary she made up her mind that she would 
never live through such an experience again. For 
that reason she had decided to place the children 
and had a hard time finding an agency that would 
accept them. 


As we see, Mrs. R immediately made de- 
mands upon the agency which she hoped 
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they would refuse. In that case she could 
substitute the agency’s rejection for her own 
unwillingness to assume responsibility for 
a home. Her vagueness about the budget 
seemed to the worker due not to her unfa- 
miliarity with prices, but indicated rather 
that the budget was not the real question 
troubling her. All her remarks showed her 
fear of the restrictions the agency might 
place upon her, and seemed to have origi- 
nated in the painful experience she had once 
had with a relief agency. When she had 
been reassured—in other words accepted— 
she revealed a bit of her unhappy past and 
the basis for her refusal to return to a con- 
dition that might approximate her earlier 
suffering. Indirectly the presence of the 


children was referred to as a factor in this 
suffering. Perhaps their return, as well as 
the financial insecurity, was an important 
consideration in her present attitude. 


Mrs. R next launched into praise of the excellent 
care the children were receiving, mentioning par- 
ticularly the expensive medical treatment, their 
nice clothes, toothpaste and other toilet articles 
which she would hate to have them give up. At 
this point the worker asked her if she really 
wanted the children home. “ Yes, but everything 
would have to be just so-so.” Even if she thought 
otherwise she would not say so because the case 
worker would only repeat it to the children’s 
agency worker and anyway Mrs. R did not see why 
things could not be left as they were. When the 
children were older they would be grateful to their 
mother because she placed them where they could 
have all the care they were getting. She did not 
believe they would criticize her because they 
would know that there was nothing else she could 
have done. 

With these remarks Mrs. R began to show her 
feelings about the children, justifying her rejection 
of them by emphasizing the excellent care they 
were receiving and their future gratitude. Her 
fear of the other agency’s disapproval made her 
hesitate to mention her real desires, yet she re- 
vealed these in her insistence that she saw no 
reason for a change. So much blame had been 
put upon her for placement of the children that she 
sought to exonerate herself by insisting that the 
children, at least, would never question the stand 
she had taken. 

Next Mrs. R expressed a good deal of feeling 
about the worker in the children’s agency. The 
worker was angry, she said, because the mother 
bought such good clothes for Francis and had 
stopped paying board. The plan to have him come 
home was not on the basis of his own good, but 
merely because she no longer paid for his main- 
tenance. She had not talked it out with the worker 
because once a person of her sort had made up her 
mind no one could change it. Mrs. R seemed here 
to be projecting her own guilt over nonpayment of 
board on to the children’s worker. The case 
worker in no way showed disapproval of Mrs. R’s 
outburst. Almost immediately Mrs. R asked, 
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“What do you think I should do?” and when the 
question was thrown back at her, with the com- 
ment that it depended on how she felt, Mrs. R 
launched into an enthusiastic account of her em- 
ployment and the recognition she had received 
through promotions. She brought out the diffi- 
culties involved in making arrangements for care 
of the children when she had tried to work at an 
earlier period. She was certain that it would 
require a good deal of effort to keep a home nice 
and care for children. The doctor told her she was 
suffering from a gynecological condition due to too 
frequent child bearing and heavy work, and she 
might be cross and irritable with the children 
when she did not feel well. ‘“ Probably,” she re- 
marked, “I look stronger than I am.” 

Finally it was suggested that she work out some 
concrete plans for budget, inquiring among her 
friends, inspecting flats and furniture so that she 
might know at the beginning whether the agency 
could help her to maintain a standard of living she 
considered necessary. Mrs. R agreed that she 
would have to talk over with the children’s worker 
some of the questions she had about taking the 
children back. She said she would telephone her 
decision later. When she called it was to report 
that she was not going to establish a home now. 


On the whole Mrs. R’s interview with the 
worker gave no indication of her desire to 
establish her home. Previous experience had 
made her suspicious of social agencies and 
built up in her a fear that they would insist 
upon her acceptance of their plans. She had 
had a hard time when the children were at 
home, complicated as it was by her hus- 
band’s unreliability. Her present arrange- 
ments left her quite free from worry and 
offered her congenial employment with a 
recognition of her worth such as she had 


never found in housekeeping. The only spon-— 


taneous enthusiasm in the whole interview 
was shown when she described her success 
at her work. Mrs. R’s requirements for the 
conditions on which she would receive the 
children back were offered in the hope that 
they would be denied. In that case her self- 
ish and socially unacceptable desire to re- 
main free from family ties would not have 
to be revealed. In similar fashion she tried 
to maintain the status quo by pointing out 
the numerous advantages of placement. She 
even went so far in her refusal to accept 
any blame that she insisted the children 
would later on be grateful for what she had 
done. Only the vehemence with which she 
sought to justify her behavior gave evidence 


INTERVIEWS 


of how necessary it was to find reasons out- 
side herself. At last when nothing else 
served the purpose, she called upon the 
doctor, an authority not to be taken lightly, 
to bear witness that she was a sick woman 
and could not take on more. Her plight led 
her into the one channel of escape no one 
could deny. A sick person needed protection 
herself and could not be expected to assume 
responsibility for others. 

The worker in the children’s agency epito- 
mized the logical reasons for having children 
in their own homes. The more she pressed 
her points, the more Mrs. R realized how 
unacceptable her own reasons for not taking 
the children would seem. The family case 
worker, on the other hand, represented no 
one point of view. She did not tell Mrs. R 
what to do. She understood somehow all 
the many factors involved in the decision and 
left the choice with Mrs. R. The significant 
thing is that the client finally felt free enough 
to decide not to re-establish her home. 

Several years ago Miss Reynolds in her 
study of short-contact interviewing ? showed 
what skilful exploration of early interviews 
in a case work relationship could reveal as 
a basis for treatment. We need continuous 
discipline in the detailed analysis of early 
interviews to stimulate our developing sure- 
ness in handling client situations. Material 
found therein is not limited to “ problems” 
in the abstract sense. It bears rich evidence 


_ of the conflict between fundamental drives 


and cultural patterns. ‘The client brings his 
difficulties and shows the range of his feel- 
ing not only toward them but toward any 
necessity for calling upon outside help, The 
case worker in early contacts offers him a 
proving ground for testing the case work 
relationship as it applies to himself.. Her 
ability to sense the significance of words and 
feelings and to measure the client’s funda- 
mental capacity to go further in the case 
work relationship will indicate the case 
worker’s place in potential treatment.) 


* Bertha C. Reynolds: An Experiment in Short- 
Contact Interviewing. Smith College Studies in 
Social Work, Vol. III, No. 1, September, 1932. 
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Family Consultation Service with Ex-Patients of a 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


Diana Bailen Levine 


HE treatment of tuberculous patients 

requires institutional life for a long period 
of time, with the result that many patients 
come to be dependent on institutional living, 
have difficulty in making an emotional ad- 
justment to life outside the institution, and, 
in addition to the emotional difficulties, fre- 
quently have practical reality problems 
which make such readjustment difficult. In 
1935 the Hamilton County Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium asked the Cincinnati Associated 
Charities Family Consultation Service to 
give service to those of its patients who, 
when they were ready to leave the hospital, 
needed assistance in making a readjustment 
to family and community life. This hospital 
has 622 patients, with an average turnover 
each month of about 44 cases, about 10 or 
15 of which require special attention on 
leaving the hospital, in terms of a variety of 
social and economic problems. 

The Associated Charities Family Consul- 
tation Service agreed to assign one consul- 
tant for two days a week to give service to 
these patients and to review their situations 
individual by individual. At the outset of 
the project an advisory committee of rep- 
resentatives of interested health and social 
agencies was organized and a detailed pro- 
gram of co-operation and financial assistance 
was worked out with the Hamilton County 
Department of Public Welfare. 

In addition to the desire for readjust- 
ment to family life for patients ready for 
discharge, there was general concern over 
the number of readmissions to the hospital— 
some patients returned to the hospital re- 
peatedly, as often as six or seven times. 
Some of these patients had spent a great 
part of their lives in the hospital, involving 
unhappiness for them and enormous expense 
to the community. One girl, twenty-nine, 
had been in the hospital seven times since 
the age of seven, and had spent intervals 
of only three to five months out of the hos- 
pital. A boy of twenty-one had been in the 
hospital for five years; before that, except 
for an interval of about five months, he had 
been in an orphanage, and on his discharge 
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he would be living outside an institution for 
the first time in his life. This problem of 
the high readmission rate offered us a sec- 
ond challenge, that of testing out the hypo- 
thesis that improved readjustment would 
tend to lower the readmission rate—on the 
theory that there is a causal relationship be- 
tween patients’ socio-economic difficulties. 
(e.g., deprivations suffered after discharge) 
and their rate of readmission to the hospital. 
In favor of this assumption is the knowl- 
edge of the striking correlation between the 
high incidence of tuberculosis and low socio- 
economic status ; against it is the knowledge 
that many tuberculous patients have recur- 
rent breakdowns for some physical reason, 
even when they receive excellent physical 
and social care at all times. The research 
problem was that of observing over an ade- 
quate period of time the effect on readmis- 
sion rate of a more nearly adequate socio- 
economic adjustment. 


DURING the course of her contacts with 
the patients who were ready for discharge 
the consultant found a variety of situations 
that called for the development of new re- 
sources and for special attention. Some of 
the patients were young people (between 
twenty and thirty-two) who, before their 
admission to the hospital, had been working 
and supporting themselves and living alone. 
Of the many patients who previously had 
been living with relatives, there were those 
whose relatives had moved to smaller quar- 
ters or could not afford to take the patients 
or no longer wanted them. Often the fear 
of tuberculosis was the chief reason for the 
relatives’ refusals to accept the patients, 
especially when the relatives had young 
children. It was found repeatedly also that 
the patients’ admission to the hospital was 
in itself an important factor in the breakup 
of their homes. 

In one family, which consisted of a mother and 
a ten-year-old daughter, the mother’s admission to 
the hospital immediately led to the daughter’s re- 
moval to the home of relatives in another state, 
and to the storing of the furniture. 


In another family, consisting of a mother (who 
was the patient), a step-father, and two children, 
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the step-father sold the furniture and deserted, and 
the children were sent to an institution. 

In still another family, the wife sold the furni- 
ture and deserted while the husband was in the 
hospital. 


In addition to the patients who had no 
homes to which they could return, there was 
a large group who had homes to which they 
could return if inadequacies in the homes 
could be remedied. 

A number of the patients, whom the hos- 
pital had discharged (to make room for pa- 
tients who were acutely ill) as being “ quies- 
cent” but who were still in need of longer 
convalescence, had to contend immeuiately 
upon leaving the hospital with haphazard 
and makeshift living arrangements. They 
went to downtown rooming houses or shifted 
from one friend to another, and took jobs 
for which they were physically unsuited. 
Some went on hoboing trips and suffered 
exposure. The consultant’s interviews re- 
vealed repeated instances of deprivation of 
food and clothing. 


THE consultant made her initial contacts 
with each patient at the hospital before dis- 


charge. If there was any possibility that the 
patient could return to his family or to other 
relatives, the necessary visits were made, 
plans discussed, and the relatives were asked 
if they would accept the patient. Even in 
those cases in which the patient was ac- 
cepted, some financial aid was required in 
most instances for such things as a bed for 
the patient, his milk, or his food. For the 
patients who apparently had no place what- 
soever to return to, the Associated Charities’ 
consultant, after making the necessary veri- 
fications through relatives or friends regard- 
ing resources, recommended boarding home 
placement as a means of re-establishing them 
in family life. 

The matter of financial aid was taken up 
with the case worker, assigned by the Ham- 
ilton County Welfare Department to handle 
the referrals of the tuberculosis patients who 
were about to be discharged. She also held 
her first interview with the patient while 
he was still in the Sanatorium and she made 
the final arrangements to move him and to 
give him the financial aid recommended. 
Her contact was made usually within a few 
days or a week after she received informa- 
tion regarding the patient from the family 


agency consultant. In many of these cases 
the rate of public relief was comparatively 
high, particularly for the single individuals 
placed in boarding homes. The County 
Welfare Department, however, was willing 
to exceed its average scale of relief in these 
instances, since it appreciated the fact that 
this was to be an experiment to see what 
effect a more wholesome way of living would 
have in preventing the recurrent physical 
breakdowns of ex-patients and their expen- 
sive readmissions. Further, even though 
the relief was high for ex-patients in board- 
ing homes, it was about a third of the amount 
required for care in the Sanatorium. 


ONE of the first steps was to secure a list 
of boarding homes. There were no sources 
from which such a list of boarding homes for 
adults could be secured—the boarding home 
agencies in the city were concerned with the 
placement of children only and it was neces- 
sary to start from scratch. First, it was de- 
cided that most of the boarding homes should 
be in one area of the city, selected because 
of altitude, cleanliness of the air, conven- 
ience to street car line, and proximity to 
the Tuberculosis Sanatorium. The case 
worker consulted all foster home placing 
agencies, ministers, physicians, and public 
health nurses who worked in that area, com- 
munity newspapers, and private individuals, 
and followed the leads from these sources. 
Homes that the children’s foster home plac- 
ing agencies rejected were found in several 
instances to be suitable for adults. The 
news that boarding homes were wanted 
spread rapidly and most of the homes were 
secured through suggestions of families in 
the neighborhood or through voluntary re- 
quests of people who had heard of the search 
for homes. 

The Anti-Tuberculosis League set up the 
requirements for the homes with regard to 
heating, lighting, ventilation, and toilet facil- 
ities. It was agreed by all agencies con- 
cerned not to use any home in which there 
were young children. The boarding home 
families were asked to supply three whole- 
some meals a day, at least one quart of milk 
a day, and to take care of laundry. No set 
standard of pay had been decided upon 
before the search for homes was instituted, 
and it was left to the boarding home mother 
to decide how much she felt she should re- 
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The prices requested ranged from 


ceive. 
$5 to $10 a week, sums considered quite 
reasonable by the Family Consultation Serv- 
ice and the County Welfare Department. 
The boarding home mothers were asked for 
character references and in most instances 
these consisted of the family physician and 


the minister. Aside from contact at the 
home and calls on those given as references, 
no further investigation—such as is made in 
considering a home for placing children— 
was felt necessary. 

The consultant, in visiting the home, paid 
special attention to the attitude of the mem- 
bers of the family toward having ex-tuber- 
culosis patients and, if there was any special 
fear on this score, a boarder was not placed 
in the home. The consultant considered also 
the general home atmosphere with reference 
to the wholesomeness of its emotional tone. 
In placing the patients, the consultant at- 
tempted to choose homes that would satisfy 
their personal inclinations. For example, 
certain patients preferred being with fami- 
lies who would take them in as members of 
the family ; others preferred being with fam- 
ilies who would allow them complete pri- 
vacy and isolation. The case worker inter- 
preted to the boarding home mother that 
the possible boarder was a patient just being 
discharged as “ quiescent” from the Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium, that the support for the 
boarder would come from the County Wel- 
fare Department, and that a case worker 
from that Department would visit to make 
the financial arrangements. She explained 
also the functions and division of work of 
the family service agency and the public 
agency. 

The health of the patient after he left the 
hospital was cared for by public health 
nurses, who visited after placement and saw 
that the patient had appointments at the 
clinic. The physician at the hospital in- 
structed the patient about clinic attendance, 
and so on, just before his discharge. 

During the past year a program of social 
rehabilitation has been developed at the Tu- 
berculosis Sanatorium. A new building has 
been erected and one part of it set aside for 
classroom work for patients when the at- 
tending physician decides that they may at- 
tend. In the future a part of the instruction 
will probably be made available to bed pa- 
tients. The number of hours the patient 
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spends in,the classroom varies with his health 
and interest and enrolment is voluntary. 
Patients are given a chance to begin training 
for occupations for which they show aptitude 
and which will not be harmful for them to 
pursue after they leave the hospital and this 
training is particularly helpful to those who 
would otherwise have to return to laboring 
jobs. Because of the pressure of the wait- 
ing list of seriously ill patients who should 
be in the hospital as soon as possible, those 
already in the hospital can never be kept 
there long after they are able to be out of 
bed. Consequently, for some of them class 
attendance has been limited, and further in- 
struction is highly desirable after their dis- 
charge. The proximity of the boarding 
homes to the hospital is advantageous in 
enabling them to continue school attendance, 
either for the educational or for the occu- 
pational therapy value. 


AN evaluation of the results of the project, 
from both the psychological and the physi- 
cal point of view, will be possible only after 
an adequate follow-up over a period of 
years. Present indications are that good 
social and economic adjustments are being 
made in a large percentage of the cases, and 
in specific instances the individuals have 
made definite strides toward a better per- 
sonal adjustment in family life. 


One boy, whose negative attitude toward contacts 
with other people and toward family life had been 
accentuated by a year’s institutionalization, de- 
veloped after boarding home placement a much 
happier capacity for human relationships and an 
astonishing pleasure in family, neighborhood, and 
group contacts. His new found pleasures were so 
much at variance with his previous attempt at a 
philosophy of solitude and cynicism that he spon- 
taneously called the consultant to tell her, although 
a bit sheepishly, of his happiness. 


From the economic point of view, in spite 
of the depression, 25 of the 125 patients 
referred for adjustment during the first year 
of the project are now working and self- 
supporting ; 6 have had work irregularly; 8 
are now in vocational schools. From the 
physical point of view hopeful signs are 
present also, for in the first year of the 
project only 4 of the 125 cases had to return 
to the hospital. The patients who are seen 
regularly at the clinic by the physicians who 
knew them at the hospital have been re- 
ported as getting along very well physically. 
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All the patients are extremely grateful for 
and appreciative of our service. Several 
have mentioned that had this service been 
available to them before they would probably 
not have had to return to the hospital. Many 
who are happy at the prospect of leaving the 
hospital are overjoyed at the possibility of 
having someone discuss with them their 


plans for adjustment after discharge. Others’ 


who are frightened at the thought of leaving 
the hospital and facing the outside world 


are reassured by the fact that someone is 
going to help them in the transitional phase 
of community readjustment. 

Such a project as this indicates the fruit- 
fulness of co-operative work between private 
and public agencies and is a demonstration 
of the way in which a private family agency 
can do pioneer work in a small way, with the 
hope and expectation that, when its value 
has been established, its service will become 
an accepted function of the local government. 


Editorial Notes 


Some Dynamics in a Period of 
Transition 
E have had considerable reference in 
the last few years to the fact that 
family social work—indeed, all social work— 
is in a transition period, without any appar- 
ent recognition that this condition is nothing 
new. We might even go further and affirm 
that an essential characteristic of any pro- 
fession is that it is always in a state of tran- 
sition. Equally essential, of course, is a 
recognized central purpose, a compass, a 
frame of reference, or what you will, that 
prevents the profession from wandering 
down too many unproductive bypaths and 
keeps it to its main, albeit somewhat spiral, 
course. Mr. Swift, at a recent regional round 
table in Washington," defined the central pur- 
pose of family social work as assisting families 
and individuals to lead “ personally satisfying 
and socially useful lives through (1) individ- 
ualized assistance in making use of their own 
capacities—social case work treatment of the 
strengths and handicaps within their person- 
alities and environment—and (2) through 
community activities leading toward correc- 
tion of community conditions that block the 
individual's capacity.” The use of raw ma- 
terials from other professions and the inte- 
gration of past and present practice will be 
valid only as they contribute to the effective 
performance of this central function. 
A continuing element in our present prac- 
tice which elusively slips hourly into the past 
is, as Grace Marcus pointed out at the same 


*“Some Speculations on the Future of Social 
Case Work,” opening dinner meeting of the Middle 
Atlantic Regional Round Table, October 8, 1936, 
Washington, D. C. 


discussion, a scrutiny of the road we have 
already traveled and an examination of the 
baggage we have collected on our way. If 
we look back over the past sixty years we 
see that one dynamic force in the growth of 
competence in family case work has been the 
enlightened leadership of board members 
and the laymen of our communities. Their 
function today may be different from that in 
the past but it is no less vital in our ever- 
present transition to increasingly effective 
performance. We must realize, however, 
that a philosophy even as basic as this, if it 
is to maintain its vitality, must constantly be 
translated into concrete activities. We must 
today find new answers as to the way our 
traditional philosophy of lay participation 
may become an integral, motivating factor in 
today’s professional practice. 

Some current experiments illustrate pos- 
sible methods: 


The Lincoln, Nebraska, Social Welfare Society 
has appointed “ Board Committees” on the various 
activities of the agency. The Family Service Com- 
mittee considers cases—insufficient income, domes- 
tic difficulties, and so on—and the agency’s respon- 
sibility in such situations. The Mental Hygiene 
Committee meets with the psychiatric case worker, 
with an opportunity to appraise community re- 
sources and agency relationships in the light of 
actual case material. The Child Welfare Com- 
mitee discusses the various phases of placement— 
in institutions, boarding homes—as well as the 
continuing responsibility of the parents, and so on. 

There are about six members on each Commit- 
tee. One representative from each of the com- 
mittees serves also on the Interpretation Commit- 
tee, which plans exhibits and other details of the 
local interpretation program. That the Lincoln 
Board is both active and informed is self-evident. 


In the Board of the Omaha Family Welfare 
Association, fifteen minutes at the beginning of 
each meeting are set aside for discussion of the 
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agency’s function and the Board’s relation to it. 
At the April meeting the President of the Board 
spoke briefly on intake and then opened a discus- 
sion of supplementing wages—in industry or work 
relief. The Board is recognizing and assuming 
its responsibility for keeping informed of the 
agency’s policies and work and for bridging the 
gap between agency and public. As Rabbi David 
H. Wice, Chairman of the Board’s Committee on 
Education, said at the March Board meeting: 

“As the policy-forming body of an agency, the 
Board must constantly be the balance wheel be- 
tween two extremes—the idealism that forgets 
material mechanics, and the utter disregard of 
human values that follows in the wake of 
materialism. 

“ Social workers often discover inadequate com- 
munity facilities for carrying on their work but 
are unable to do anything about it. . . . It is up 
to the Board to make the community conscious of 
these deficiencies. The Board is the medium for 
transmitting community ideals to the case workers 
and for transmitting funds, with the highest regard 
for human worth, from that part of the community 
which does not need, to that part of the community 
which is in dire need.” 


In the puzzling area of interpreting pro- 
fessional practice a group of board members 
in three contiguous family agencies* took the 
initiative. They organized a study commit- 
tee—two board members and one staff mem- 
ber from each agency. To quote from their 
progress report: 


We agreed to consider ourselves a _ nucleus 
group for self-education, for research into prac- 
tical material which could be given laymen, and 
for ways and means of using such material most 
effectively in our communities. It was obvious 
that we could not succeed in interpretation until 
we ourselves understood clearly the philosophy we 
were attempting to elucidate for others. We saw 
that we must feel our way slowly and carefully and 
not plunge impulsively into any program before 
thinking it through. 

During the three summer months we have tried 
to look at the work of our agencies from the lay- 
man’s point of view and to keep his “why” con- 
stantly in mind in framing satisfactory answers 
and shaping policies, to determine what phases of 
his thinking tend toward a resistance to much of 
the philosophy of case work; and to diagnose the 
attitudes on the part of the case worker which may 
react unfavorably on her efforts toward interpre- 
tation. We spent some very profitable time in 
discussing the place psychiatry takes in our 
methods and we have looked at the policies of our 
three societies in relation to community needs and 
money raising. 

Some of us had expected to go almost imme- 
diately into ways and means of carrying on some 


* The Eastchester Neighborhood Association, the 
Mt. Vernon Family Service Association and the 
Yonkers Family Service Society (all of New York 


State). Mrs. Edgar V. O’Daniel is Chairman of 
the committee. 
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concerted program of interpretation this fall but 
we found to our surprise that it was of primary 
importance to thresh out our own reactions and 
questions within the group. We have by this 
time grown remarkably “comfortable” with one 
another and we have been able “with all defenses 
down” to probe frankly and freely into the reac- 
tions of the layman to the case worker and of the 
case worker to the layman—and into her doubts 
and fears and hopes for the future of family service 
groups such as ours. 


Of course there has been a great deal of reitera- 
tion and duplication in our discussions as the 
minutes indicate and much of importance could 
not be written down. We know we have grown 
in mutual respect and understanding and we feel 
this summer’s experience has been of great value 
even if we have not gone very far in producing a 
plan of action. We might have read somewhere 
most of all we have said. But somehow now we 
feel it! 


The discussions at Washington indicated 
essential agreement that we need, as never 
before, to conserve the vital contribution of 
board members, the vital interest in human 
needs and service that was itself responsible 
for the development of family social work. 
Their present and future essential contribu- 
tions include not only the interpretation of 
professional practice but that of their own 
rich life experience as dynamic forces in 
increasingly effective professional perform- 
ance. The board, it was agreed, in actual 
practice takes public responsibility for deter- 
mining standards of living, establishing 
minima, and creating community conscious- 
ness of social and economic values. They 
have a service now and in the future in con- 
nection with integrating various segments of 
specialized knowledge—from law, medicine, 
education, business—thus supplementing the 
case workers’ knowledge. Board activity is 
qualitative, not quantitative ; it modifies and 
cushions the social change which upsets tra- 
dition but moves us into a newer and finer 
social order. 

We might well adapt to our own need of 
the moment the words that Mary Van 
Kleeck used recently in another connection: 
“Change is a process, not a formula. It is 
going on now, while we discuss formulas. 
Our future is being shaped daily. If the 
process is to be made creative, it must be 
consciously molded by the people.” * 


* Creative America—Its Resources for Social 
Security, Covici Friede, New York, 1936. 
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Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


HIS Bustness or Revier (Proceedings of the 

Delegate Conference, American Association 

of Social Workers, Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 14-16, 1936) offers important material for 
both board members and social case workers. It 
presents various aspects of the problem of relief 
following a summary and review of recent past 
events and circumstances; certain papers show 
important facts about the people who need relief 
and about prevalent misconceptions in regard to 
them; situations are described as they were de- 
veloping in a number of states in February, 1936, 
when the effects of the federal withdrawal from 
a co-operative relation with the states on a direct 
relief program was beginning to be felt; current 
programs—work, security, and privately supported 
programs—sometimes assumed to be substitutes for 
a general relief system, are examined; and one 
report deals with some of the facts about local and 
state resources available for relief. 

The various papers might well be studied as a 
basis for evaluating any social program designed 
to meet the needs of human beings—and, perhaps 
even more important, for determining the rdle of 
board members and professional workers in rela- 
tion to it. (American Association of Social 
Workers, or THE Fatty, $1.00.) 


EALTH anp Cutture—A Stupy oF ONE 

HuNpbRED FouNDATIONS AND COMMUNITY 

TRUSTS AND THEIR OPERATIONS DURING 
THE DecapeE 1921-1930, with 8 Charts, 3 Graphs, 
and Full Statistical Tables: Eduard C. Linde- 
man. 135 pp., 1936. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, or Tue Famrry, $3.00. 


The existence of so many and such influential 
privately endowed philanthropic foundations and 
funds in the United States is commonly regarded 
as one of the great justifications and advantages 
of an economic system that permits and encour- 
ages the accumulation of great wealth on the part 
of the few and near-starvation on the part of the 
many. 

What would happen if the profits of industry 
were more evenly distributed among workers? 
Wealth would be dissipated in the purchase of 
food, clothing, and shelter. Universities, hos- 
pitals, museums, and research laboratories, depend- 
ent now upon the munificence of the wealthy, 
would fall into ruin. There would be no cultural 
growth, for the higher and finer things of life 


naturally are the product of the intelligence and 
interest of those who acquire or make fortunes. 
President Angell of Yale University warned us in 
a recent address that higher taxes on large incomes 
would spell destruction to higher learning. 

Opinion from such sources should not be ques- 
tioned and it is therefore unfortunate that Mr. 
Lindeman should come along at this time with his 
critical analysis of foundations and trusts. Good 
citizens are advised not to read it. He doubts in 
the first place that any considerable portion of 
accumulated wealth is devoted to socially signifi- 
cant purposes. It seems that only about 6 per cent 
of persons who have large estates in New York 
City make any provision for philanthropies. In 
cases where they make some provision they leave 
on the average only 6 per cent of their wealth for 
public purposes. Of that which is so allocated, 
only a fraction goes for anything but the imme- 
diate ameliorative work of hospitals, churches, and 
other agencies. It sounds like the parable of the 
crumbs from the rich man’s table. 

Nevertheless, foundations do exercise a “ major 
influence in shaping the quality of American life.” 
They exercise not only a direct impact on our cul- 
turally important agencies by the power to give or 
withhold funds, but also an indirect influence upon 
the many who would like to qualify for financial 
support. Foundations are a “consistently con- 
servative element” in our society, Mr. Lindeman 
finds. They are based on a strong belief in rugged 
individualism and they stand in the main for the 
status quo. Their control rests in the hands of 
boards on which there is a preponderance of men 
representing social prestige, financial success, and 
middle-aged respectability. Business and finance 
have the last word. 

The larger and better known foundations co- 
operated fully with Mr. Lindeman in collecting 
facts for his analysis. Many others resented the 
study. Over 200 refused to give information. 
The money a man makes is his own to do with as 
he pleases. Mr. Lindeman refers to the contents 
of the volume as an “over-all view” of funda- 
mental questions involved in the organized use of 
accumulated wealth. He suggests more detailed 
studies for subsequent volumes, the need for which 
is evident. What we don’t know about founda- 
tions is still much greater than what we do know, 
and this applies also, as Mr. Lindeman states, to 
other aspects of our economic life. Mr. Linde- 
man’s fundamentally liberal view is indicated by 
his insistence upon facts before we speak of goals. 

Haratp H. Lunn 
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